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CHAPTER IV. 


OSA cried ‘ Oh!’ and put up 

LU her hands to her face in lovely 

confusion, colouring like a peony. 

* I beg your pardon,’ said Chris- 

topher, stiffly, but in a voice that 
trembled. 


‘No,’ said Rosa, ‘ it was I ran 


against you. I walk so fast now. 
Hope I did not hurt you.’ 

* Hurt me? 

* Well, then, frighten you ?” 

No answer. 

* Oh, please don’t quarrel with 
me in the street,’ said Rosa, cun- 
ningly implying that he was the 
quarrelsome one. ‘I am going 
on the beach. Good-bye.’ This 
adieu she uttered softly, and in a 
hesitating tone that belied it. She 
started off, however, but much 
more slowly than she was going 
before; and, as she went, she 
turned her head with infinite 
grace, and kept looking askant 
down at the pavement two yards 
behind her: moreover she went 
close to the wall, and left room 
at her side for another to walk. 

Christopher hesitated a mo- 
ment; but the mute invitation, so 
arch yet timid, so pretty, tender, 
sly, and womanly, was too much 
for him, as it has generally proved 
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for males, and the philosopher’s 
foot was soon in the very place, to 
which the simpleton with the mere 
tail of her eye directed it. 

They walked along side by side, 
in silence, Staines agitated, gloomy, 
confused, Rosa radiant and glow- 
ing; yet not knowing what to say 
for herself, and wanting Christo- 
pher to begin. So they walked 
along without a word. 

Falcon followed them at some 
distance to see whether it was an 
admirer or only an acquaintance— 
a lover he never dreamed of; she 
had shown such evident pleasure 
in his company, and had received 
his visits alone so constantly. 

However, when the pair had 
got to the beach, and were walk- 
ing slower and slower, he felt a 
pang of rage and jealousy, turned 
on his heel with an audible curse, 
and found Phebe Dale a few 
yards behind him with a white 
face and a peculiar look. He 
knew what the look meant; he 
had brought it to that faithful 
face before to-day. 


‘ You are better, Miss Lusig- 
nan.’ 
U 
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* Better, Doctor Staines? I am 
health itself, thanks to——hem |!’ 

‘ Our estrangement has agreed 
with you.’ This very bitterly. 

*‘ You know very well it is not 
that. Oh, please don’t make me 
cry in the streets.’ 

This humble petition, or rather 
meek threat, led to another long 
silence. It was continued till they 
had nearly reached the shore. But, 
meantime, Rosa’s furtive eyes 
scanned Christopher’s face, and 
her conscience smote her at the 
signs of suffering. She felt a 
desire to beg his pardon with deep 
humility; but she suppressed that 
weakness. She hung her head 
with a pretty, sheepish air, and 
asked him if he could not think 
of something agreeable to say to 
one after deserting one so long. 

‘ I am afraid not,’ said Christo- 
pher, bluntly, ‘I have an awk- 
ward habit of speaking the truth ; 
and some people can’t bear that, 
not even when it is spoken for 
their good.’ 

‘ That depends on temper, and 
nerves, and things,’ said Rosa, de- 
precatingly ; then softly, ‘I could 
bear anything from you now.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Christopher, 
grimly. ‘ Well, then—I hear you 
had no sooner got rid of your old 
lover, for loving you too well, and 
telling you the truth, than you 
took up another: some flimsy man 
of fashion, who will tell you any 
lie you like.’ 

‘ It is a story, a wicked story,’ 
cried Rosa, thoroughly alarmed. 
‘Me, a lover! He dances like an 
angel; I can’t help that.’ 

‘ Are his visits at your house 
like angels’; few and far between ?” 
And the true lover’s brow lowered 
black upon her for the first time. 

Rosa changed colour, and her 
eyes fella moment. ‘ Ask papa,’ 
said she. ‘ His father was an old 
friend of papa’s.’ 

‘Rosa, you are prevaricating. 
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Young men do not call on old gen- 
tlemen, when there is an attractive 
young lady in the house.’ 

The argument was getting too 
close; so Rosa operated a diversion. 
‘ So,’ said she, with a sudden air 
of lofty disdain, swiftly and 
adroitly assumed, ‘ you have had 
me watched.’ 

‘ Not I; I only hear what peo- 
ple say.’ 

* Listen to gossip, and not have 
me watched! That shows how 
little you really cared for me. 
Well, if you had, you would have 
made a little discovery, that is 
all.’ 

‘Should I? said Christopher, 
puzzled. ‘ What? 

*I shall not tell you. Think 
what you please. Yes, sir, you 
would have found out that I take 
long walks every day, all alone; 
and what is more, that I walk 
through Gravesend, hoping—like 
a goose—that somebody really 
loved me, and would meet me, 
and beg my pardon; and if he 
had, I should have told him it 
was only my tongue, and my 
nerves, and things, my heart was 
his, and my gratitude; and after 
all, what do words signify, when 
I am a good, obedient girl at 
bottom: so that is what you have 
lost by not condescending to look 
after me—fine love !—Christopher, 
beg my pardon.’ 

* May I ask for what ?’ 

‘Why, for not understanding 
me; for not knowing that I should 
be sorry the moment you were 
gone. I took them off the very 
next day, to please you.’ 

‘ Took off whom ?—oh, I under- 
stand. You did? Then you area 
good girl.’ 

‘ Didn’t I tell you I was? A 
good, obedient girl; and anything 
but a flirt.’ 

* I don’t say that.’ 

‘But I do. Don’t interrupt. 
It is to your good advice I owe 
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my health; and to love anybody 
but you, when I owe you my love 
and my life, I must be a heartless, 
ungrateful, worthless ——. Oh, 
Christopher, forgive me! No, no; 
I mean beg my pardon.’ 

* T’'ll do both,’ said Christopher, 
taking her in his arms. ‘I beg 
your pardon, and I forgive you.’ 

Rosa leaned her head tenderly 
on his shoulder, and began to sigh. 
* Oh, dear, dear! I am a wicked, 
foolish girl: not fit to walk alone.’ 

On this admission, Christopher 
spoke out, and urged her to put 
an end to all these unhappy mis- 
understandings, and to his new 
torment, jealousy, by marrying 
him. 

‘ And so I would this very mi- 
nute, if papa would consent. But,’ 
said she, slily, ‘ you never can be 
so foolish to wish it. What! a 


wise man like you marry a sim- 
pleton !’ 

‘Did I ever call you that? 
asked Christopher, reproachfully. 


‘No, dear; but you are the 
only one who has not: and, per- 
haps I should lose even the one 
if you were to marry me—oh, 
husbands are not so polite as 
lovers; I have observed that, sim- 
pleton or not.’ 

Christopher assured her that he 
took quite a different view of her 
character: he believed her to be 
too profound for shallow people 
to read all in a moment: he even 
intimated that he himself had ex- 
perienced no little difficulty in 
understanding. her at odd times. 
*‘ And so,’ said he, ‘ they turn 
round upon you, and, instead of 
saying “ we are too shallow to 
fathom you,” they pretend you are 
@ simpleton.’ 

This solution of the mystery 
had never occurred to Rosa, nor 
indeed was it iikely to occur to 
any creature less ingenious than a 
lover: it pleased her hugely; her 
fine eyes sparkled, and she nestled 
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closer still to the strong arm that 
was to parry every ill, from mortal 
disease to galling epithets. 

She listened with a willing ear 
to all his reasons, his hopes, his 
fears, and, when they reached her 
father’s door, it was settled that 
he should dine there that day, 
and urge his suit to her father 
after dinner; she would implore 
the old gentleman to listen to it 
favourably. 

The lovers parted, and Christo- 
pher went home like one who has 
awakened from a hideous dream 
to daylight and happiness. 

He had not gone far before he 
met a dashing dog-cart driven by 
an exquisite. He turned to look 
after it, and saw it drive up to 
Kent Villa. 

In a moment he divined his 
rival; and a sickness of heart 
came over him. But he recovered 
himself directly, and said, ‘ If 
that is the fellow, she will not 
receive him now.’ 

She did receive him though: at 
all events the dog-cart stood at the 
door, and its master remained in- 
side. 

Christopher stood, and counted 
the minutes: five—ten—fifteen— 
twenty minutes—and still the 
dog-cart stood there. 

It was more than he could bear. 
He turned savagely, and strode 
back to Gravesend, resolving that 
all this torture should end that 
night, one way or other. 


Phoebe Dale was the daughter 
of a farmer in Essex, and one of 
the happiest young women in 
England, till she knew Reginald 
Falcon, Esq. 

She was reared on wholesome 
food, in wholesome air, and used 
to churn butter, make bread, 
cook a bit now and then, cut 
out and sew all her own dresses, 
get up her own linen, make hay, 
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ride anything on four legs; and 
for all that was a great reader, 
and taught in the Sunday-school 
to oblige the vicar; wrote a neat 
hand, and was a good arithmetician. 
kept all the house accounts and 
farm accounts. She was a musician 
too—not profound, but very cor- 
rect; she would take her turn at 
the harmonium in church, and, 
when she was there, you never 
heard a wrong note in the bass, 
nor an inappropriate flourish, nor 
bad time. She could sing too, but 
never would, except her part in a 
psalm. Her voice was a deep con- 
tralto, and she chose to be ashamed 
of this heavenly organ, because a 
pack of envious girls had giggled 
and said it was like a man’s. 

In short, her natural ability, 
and the range and variety of her 
useful accomplishments, was con- 
siderable; not that she was a 
prodigy; but she belonged to a 
small class of women in this 


island, who are not too high to 


use their arms, nor too low to cul- 
tivate their minds; and, having a 
faculty and a habit, deplorably 
rare amongst her sex, viz., Atten- 
tion, she had profited by her mis- 
cellaneous advantages. 

Her figure and face both told 
her breed at once: here was an old 
English pastoral beauty; not the 
round-backed, narrow-chested cot- 
tager, but the well-fed, erect rus- 
tic, with broad, full bust, and mas- 
sive shoulder, and arm as hard as 
a rock with health and constant 
use; a hand finely cut, though 
neither small nor very white, and 
just a little hard inside, compared 
with Luxury’s soft palm; a face 
honest, fair, and rather large than 
small; not beautiful, but exceed- 
ing comely; a complexion not 
pink and white, but that deli- 
eately-blended, brick-dusty colour, 
which tints the whole cheek in 
fine gradation, outlasts other com- 
plexions twenty years, and beau- 
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tifies the true Northern, even in 
old age. Grey, limpid, honest, 
point-blank, searching eyes; hair 
true nut brown, without a shade 
of red or black, and a high smooth 
forehead, full of sense. Across it 
ran one deep wrinkle that did not 
belong to her youth; that wrinkle 
was the brand of trouble, the line 
of agony. It had come of loving 
above her, yet below her; and of 
loving an egotist. 

Three years before our tale 
commenced, a gentleman’s horse 
ran away with him, and threw him 
on a heap of stones by the road- 
side, not very far from Farmer 
Dale’s gate. The farmer had him 
taken in: the doctor said he must 
not be moved. He was insensible ; 
his cheek like delicate wax; his 
fair hair like silk stained with blood. 
He became Pheebe’s patient, and, 
in due course, her convalescent : 
his pale handsome face, and fasci- 
nating manners, gained one charm 
more from weakness; his vices 
were in abeyance. 

The womanly nurse’s heart 
yearned over her child; for he 
was feeble as a child; and, when 
he got well enough to amuse his 
weary hours by making love to 
her, and telling her a pack of 
arrant lies, she was a ready dupe. 
He was to marry her as soon as 
ever his old uncle died, and left 
him the means, &c., &c. At last 
he got well enough to leave her, 
and went away, her open admirer, 
and secret lover. He borrowed 
twenty pounds of her the day he 
left. 

He used to write her charming 
letters, and feed the flame: but 
one day her father sent her up to 
London, on his own business, all 
of a sudden; and she called on 
Mr. Falcon at his real address. She 
found he did not live there—only 
received letters. However, half-a- 
crown soon bought his real address, 
and thither Phoebe proceeded, with 
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a troubled heart, for she suspected 
that her true lover was in debt, or 
trouble, and obliged to hide. Well, 
he must be got out of it, and hide 
at the farm meantime. 

So the loving girl knocked at 
the door, asked for Mr. Falcon, 
and was shown in to a lady rather 
showily dressed, who asked her 
business, and introduced herself 
as Mrs. Falcon. 

Phoebe Dale stared at her, and 
then turned pale as ashes. She 
was paralysed, and could not find 
her tongue. 

‘ Why, what is the matter now?’ 
said the other, sharply. 

‘ Are you married to Reginald 
Falcon ?” 

‘Of course I am. Look at my 
wedding-ring.’ 

‘Then I am not wanted here,’ 
faltered Phoebe, ready to sink on 
the floor. 

‘ Certainly not, if you are one of 
the by-gones,’ said the woman, 
coarsely; and Phebe Dale waited 
to hear no more, but found her 
way, heaven knows how, into the 
street, and there leaned, half faint- 
ing, on a rail, till a policeman 
came and told her she had been 
drinking, and suggested a cool cell 
as the best cure. 

‘Not drink; only a breaking 
heart,’ said she, in her low mellow 
voice that few could resist. 

He got her{a glass of water, 
drove away the boys that congre- 
gated directly, and she left the 
street. But she soon came back 
again, and waited about for Re- 
ginald Falcon. 

It was night when he appeared. 
She seized him by the breast, and 
taxed him with his villainy. 

What with her iron grasp, pale 
face, and flashing eyes, he lost his 
cool impudence, and blurted out 
excuses. It was an old and un- 
fortunate connection; he would 
give the world to dissolve it, if he 
could do it like a gentleman. 
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Pheebe told him to please him- 
self: he must part with one or the 
other. 

* Don’t talk nonsense,’ said this 
man of brass; ‘I'll un-Falcon her 
on the spot.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Phoebe. ‘I am 
going home; and if you are not 
there by to-morrow at noon—’ 
She said no more, but looked a 
great deal. Then she departed, 
and refused him her hand at part- 
ing. ‘ We will see about that by- 
and-by,’ said she. 

At noon my lord came down to 
the farm, and, unfortunately for 
Pheebe, played the penitent so 
skilfully for about a month that 
she forgave him, and loved him 
all the more for having so nearly 
parted with him. 

Her peace was not to endure 
long. He was detected in an in- 
trigue in the very village. 

The insult struck so home that 
Pheebe herself, to her parents’ 
satisfaction, ordered him out of the 
house at once. 

But, when he was gone, she had 
fits of weeping, and could settle 
to nothing for a long time. 

Months had elapsed, and she 
was getting a sort of dull tran- 
quillity, when one evening, taking 
a walk she had often taken with 
him, and mourning her solitude 
and wasted affection, he waylaid 
her, and clung to her knees, and 
shed crocodile tears on her hands, 
and, after a long resistance, violent 
at first, but fainter and fainter, 
got her in his power again, and 
that so completely that she met 
him several times by night, being 
ashamed to be seen with him in 
those parts by day. 

This ended in fresh promises of 
marriage, and in a constant corre- 
spondence by letter. This pest 
knew exactly how to talk to a 
woman, and how to write to one. 
His letters fed the unhappy flame: 
and, mind you, he sometimes de- 
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ceived himself, and thought he 
loved her; but it was only him- 
self he loved. She was an invalu- 
able lover; a faithful, disinterested 
friend ; hers was a vile bargain; his 
an excellent one, and he clung to it. 

And so they went on. She de- 
tected him in another infidelity, 
and reproached him bitterly; but 
she had no longer the strength to 
break with him. Nevertheless, this 
time she had the sense to make 
a struggle. She implored him, on 
her very knees, to show her a little 
mercy, in return for all her love. 
‘For pity’s sake, leave me!’ she 
cried. ‘ You are strong, and I am 
weak. You can end it for ever; 
and pray do. You don’t want me; 
you don’t value me: then leave 
me once and for all, and end this 
hell you keep me in.’ 

No; he could not, or he would 
not, leave her alone. Look at a 
bird’s wings!—how like an angel’s? 
Yet so vile a thing as a bit of bird- 
lime subdues them utterly: and 
such was the fascinating power of 
this mean man over this worthy 
woman. She was a reader, a 
thinker, a model of respectability, 
industry, and sense; a business- 
woman, keen and _ practical; 
could encounter sharp hands in 
sharp trades; could buy or sell 
hogs, calves, or beasts with any 
farmer or butcher in the country ; 
yet no match for a cunning fool. 
She had enshrined an idol in her 
heart, and that heart adored it, 
and clung to it, though the su- 
perior head saw through it, 
dreaded it, despised it. 

No wonder three years of this 
had drawn a tell-tale wrinkle 
across the polished brow. 


Phoebe Dale had not received a 
letter for some days: that roused 
her suspicion and stung her jea- 
lousy; she came up to London by 
fast train, and down to Gravesend 
directly. 
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She had a thick veil, that con- 
cealed her features; and, with a 
little inquiring and bribing, she 
soon found out that Mr. Falcon 
was there with a showy dog-cart. 
‘Ah! thought Phebe, ‘he has 
won a little money at play, or 
pigeon-shooting; so now he has 
no need of me.’ 

She took lodgings opposite him, 
but observed nothing till this very 
morning, when she saw him throw 
off his dressing-gown all in a 
hurry, and fling on his coat. She 
tied on her bonnet as rapidly, and 
followed him, until she discovered 
the object of his pursuit. It was 
a surprise to her, and a puzzle, to 
see another man step in, as if to 
take her part. But, as Reginald 
still followed the loitering pair, 
she followed Reginald, till he 
turned and found her at his 
heels, white and lowering. 

She confronted him in threaten- 
ing silence for some time, during 
which he prepared his defence. 

‘ So it is a lady this time,’ said 
she, in her low, rich voice, sternly. 

‘Is it?’ 

‘ Yes, and, I should say, she is 
bespoke. That tall, fine-built 
gentleman. But I suppose you 
care no more for his feelings than 
you do for mine.’ 

‘Pheebe,’ said the egotist, ‘I 
will not try to deceive you. You 
have often said you are my true 
friend.’ 

‘And I think I have proved 
it.’ 

‘That you have. Well, then, 
be my true friend now. I am 
in love — really in love — this 
time. You and I only torment 
each other; let us part friends. 
There are plenty of farmers in 
Essex that would jump at you. 
As for me, I’ll tell you the truth; 
I have run through every  far- 
thing; my estate mortgaged be- 
yond its value—two or three writs 
out against me—that is why I 





slipped down here. My only 
chance is to marry Money. Her 
father knows I have land, and he 
knows nothing about the mort- 
gages; she is his only daughter. 
Don’t stand in my way, that is 
a good girl; be my friend, as you 
always were. Hang it all, Phoebe, 
can’t you say a word to a fellow 
that is driven into a corner, in- 
stead of glaring at me like that; 
there, I know it is ungrateful— 
but what can a fellow do? I 
must live like a gentleman, or else 
take a dose of prussic acid; you 
don’t want to drive me to that. 
Why you proposed to part, last 
time, yourself.’ 

She gave him one majestic, in- 
describable look, that made even 
his callous heart quiver, and 
turned away. 

Then the scamp admired her 
for despising him, and could not 
bear to lose her. He followed 
her, and put forth all thase 
powers of persuading and sooth- 
ing, which had so often proved 
irresistible. But this time it was 
in vain. The insult was too 
savage, and his egotism too brutal, 
for honeyed phrases to blind her. 

After enduring it a long time 
with a silent shudder, she turned 
and shook him fiercely off her 
like some poisonous reptile. 

‘Do you want me to kill you ? 
I'd liever kill myself for loving 
such a thing as thou. Go thy 
ways, man, and let me go mine.’ 
In her passion she dropped her 
cultivation for once, and went 
back to the thou and thee of her 
grandam. 

He coloured up, and looked 
spiteful enough; but he soon 
recovered his cynical egotism, and 
went off whistling an operatic 

ec. 

She crept to her lodgings, and 
buried her face in her pillow, and 
rocked herself to and fro for hours 
in the bitterest agony the heart 
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can feel, groaning over her great 
affection wasted, flung into the 
dirt. 

While she was thus, she heard 
a little commotion. She came to 
the window and saw Falcon, ex- 
quisitely dressed, drive off in his 
dog-cart, attended by the accla- 
mations of eight boys. She saw 
at a glance he was gone courting ; 
her knees gave way under her, 
and, such is the power of the 
mind, this stalwart girl lay weak 
as water on the sofa, and had not 
the power to go home, though 
just then she had but one wish, 
one hope, to see her idol’s face 
no more, nor hear his wheedling 
tongue, that had ruined her peace, 


The exquisite Mr. Falcon was 
received by Rosa Lusignan with a 
certain tremor, that flattered his 
hopes. He told her, in charming 
language, how he had admired 
her at first sight, then esteemed 
her, then loved her. 

She blushed, and panted, and 
showed more than once a desire 
to interrupt him, but was too 
polite. She heard him out, with 
rising dismay, and he offered her 
his hand and heart. 

But, by this time, she had made 
up her mind what to say. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Falcon,’ she cried, ‘ how can 
you speak to me in this way? 
Why, I am engaged. Didn’t you 
know ? 

‘No; and I am sure you are 
not; or you would never have 
given me the encouragement you 
have.’ 

‘Oh, all engaged young ladies 
flirt—a little; and everybody here 
knows I am engaged to Dr. 
Staines.’ 

‘ Why I never saw him here.’ 

Rosa’s tact was a quality that 
came and went; so she blushed, 
and faltered out, ‘We had a little 
tiff, as lovers will.’ 
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* And you did me the honour to 
select me as catspaw to bring him 
on again. Was not that rather 
heartless ?” 

Rosa’s fitful tact returned to 
her. 

‘ Oh, sir, do not think so ill of 
me. I am not heartless, I am 
only unwise, and you are so su- 
perior to the people about you. 
I could not help appreciating you, 
and I thought you knew I was 
engaged, and so I was less on 
my guard. I hope I shall not 
lose your esteem, though I have 
no right to anything more. Ah! 
I see by your face I have behaved 
very ill; pray forgive me.’ 

And, with this, she turned on 
the waters of the Nile; better 
known to you, perhaps, as ‘cro- 
codile tears.’ 

Falcon was a gentleman on the 
surface, and knew he should only 
make matters worse by quarrel- 
ling with her. So he ground his 
teeth, and said, ‘May your own 
heart never feel the pangs you 
have inflicted. I shall love you, 
and remember you till my dying 
day.’ " 

He bowed ceremoniously, and 
left her. ‘Ay,’ said he, to him- 
self, ‘I will remember you, you 
heartless jilt, and the man you 
have jilted me for. Staines is his 
d——d name, is it? 

He drove back crestfallen, bitter, 
and, for once in his life, heart- 
sick, and drew up at his lodgings. 
Here he found attendants waiting 
to receive him. 

A sheriffs officer took his dog- 
cart and horse, under a judgment; 
the disturbance this caused, col- 
lected a tidy crowd, gaping and 
grinning, and brought Pheebe’s 
white face, and eyes swollen with 
weeping, to the window. 

Falcon saw her, and brazened it 
out. Take them,’ said he, with an 
oath. ‘ I'll have a better turn-out 
by to-morrow, breakfast-time.’ 


The crowd cheered him for his 
spirit. 

He got down, lit a cigar, chaffed 
the officer and the crowd, and was, 
on the whole, admired. 

Then another officer, who had 
been hunting him in couples with 
the other, stepped forward and 
took him, for the balance of a 
judgment debt. 

Then the swell’s cigar fell out 
of his mouth, and he was seriously 
alarmed. ‘ Why, Cartwright,’ said 
he, ‘this is too bad. You pro- 
mised not to see me this month. 
You passed me full in the 
Strand.’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir,’ said 
Cartwright, with sullen irony, 
‘I’ve got a twin-brother; a many 
takes him for me, till they finds 
the difference.’ Then, lowering 
his voice, ‘What call had you to 
boast in your club you had made 
it right with Bill Cartwright, and 
he’d never see you? That got 
about, and so I was bound to see 
you, or lose my bread. There’s 
one or two I don’t {see, but then 
they are real gentlemen, and 
thinks of me as well as their- 
selves, and doesn’t blab.’ 

‘I must have been drunk,’ said 
Falcon, apologetically. 

‘More likely blowing a cloud. 
When you young gents gets a 
smoking together, you'd tell on 
your own mothers. Come along, 
colonel, off we go to Memmashee.’ 

‘Why it is only twenty-six 
pounds. I have paid the rest.’ 

‘More than that; there’s the 
costs.’ 

‘Come in, and I'll settle it.’ 

‘ All right, sir; Jem, watch the 
back.’ 

‘Oh, I shall not try that game 
with a sharp hand like you, 
Cartwright.’ 

‘You had better not, sir,’ said 
Cartwright; but he was softened 
a little by the compliment. 

When they were alone, Falcon 
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began by saying it was a bad job 
for him. 

‘Why I thought you was a 
going to pay it all in a moment.’ 

‘I can’t: but I have got a 
friend over the way, that could, 
if she chose. She has always got 
money, somehow.’ 

‘Oh, if it is a she, it is all 
right.’ 

‘I don’t know. She has quar- 
relled with me; but give me a 
little time. Here, have a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit, while I try 
it on.’ 

Having thus muffled Cartwright, 
this man of the world opened his 
window, and looked out. The 
crowd had followed the captured 
dog-cart, so he had the street to 
himself. He beckoned to Phebe, 
and, after considerable hesitation, 
she opened her window. 

*Pheebe,’ said he, in tones of 
tender regret, admirably natural 
and sweet; ‘I shall never offend 
you again; so forgive me this 
once. I have given that girl up.’ 

‘Not you,’ said Phebe, sullenly. 

‘Indeed I have. After our 
quarrel, I started to propose to 
her; but I had not the heart; I 
came back and left her.’ 

‘Time will show. If it is not 
her, it will be some other, you 
false, heartless villain.’ 

‘Come, I say, don’t be so hard 
on me in trouble. I am going to 
prison.’ 

‘So I suppose.’ 

‘ Ah, but it is worse than you 
think, I am only taken for a 
paltry thirty pounds or so.’ 

‘ Thirty-three, fifteen five,’ sug- 
gested Cartwright, in a muffled 
whisper, his mouth being full of 
biscuit. 

‘But once they get me to a 
sponging-house, detainers will 
pour in, and my cruel creditors 
will confine me for life.’ 

‘It is the best place for you. 
It will put to a stop to your 
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wickedness; and I shall be at 
peace. That’s what I have never 
known, night or day, this three 
years.’ , 
‘But you will not be happy if 
you see me go to prison before 
your eyes. Were you ever inside 
a prison? Just think what it 
must be to be cooped up in those 
cold grim cells, all alone ; for they 
use a debtor like a criminal now.’ 

Pheebe shuddered; but she 
said, bravely, ‘Well, tell them 
you have been a-courting. There 
was a time I’d have died, sooner 
than see a hair of your head 
hurt; but it is all over now, you 
have worn me out.’ 

Then she began to cry. 

Falcon heaved a deep sigh. ‘It 
is no more than I deserve,’ said 
he. ‘I'll pack up my things, and 
go with the officer. Give me one 
kind word at parting, and I'll 
think of it in my prison, night 
and day.’ 

He withdrew from the window 
with another deep sigh, told Cart- 
wright, cheerfully, it was all right, 
and proceeded to pack up his 
traps. 

Meantime Phoebe-sat at her 
window, and cried bitterly. Her 
words had been braver than her 
heart. 

Falcon managed to pay the 
trifle he owed for the lodgings, 
and presently he came out with 
Cartwright, and the attendant 
called a cab. His things were 
thrown in, and Cartwright invited 
him to follow. Then he looked 
up and cast a genuine look of 
terror and misery at Phebe. He 
thought she would have relented 
before this. 

Her heart gave way; I am 
afraid it would, even without that 
piteous and mute appeal. She 
opened the window, and asked 
Mr. Cartwright if he would be 
good enough to come and speak 
to her. 
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Cartwright committed his pri- 
soner to the subordinate, and 
knocked at the door of Phobe’s 
lodgings. She came down herself 
and let him in. She led the way 
upstairs, motioned him to a seat, 
sat down by him, and began to 
cry again. She was thoroughly 
unstrung. 

Cartwright was human, and 
muttered some words of regret 
that a poor fellow must do his 
duty. 

‘Oh, it is not that,’ sobbed 
Phosbe. ‘I can find the money. 
I have found more for him than 
that, many’s the time.’ Then, 
drying her eyes, ‘ But you must 
know the world, and I daresay 
you can see how ’tis with me.’ 

‘I can,’ said Cartwright, gravely; 
‘I overheard you and him, and, 
my girl, if you take my advice, 
why let him go. He is a gentleman 
skin deep, and dresses well, and 
can palaver a girl, no doubt; but 
bless your heart, I can see at a 
glance he is not worth your little 
finger, an honest, decent young 
woman like you. Why it is like 
butter fighting with stone. Let 
him go; or I will tell you what it 
is, you will hang for him some 
day, or else make away with your- 
self.’ 

‘Ay, sir” said Phoebe, ‘ that’s 
likelier; and if I was to let him 
go to prison, I should sit me down 
and think of his parting look, and 
I should fling myself into the 
water for him before I was a day 
older.’ 

‘Ye mustn’t do that anyway. 
While there’s life there’s hope.’ 

Upon this Phebe put him a 
question, and found him ready to 
do anything for her, in reason— 
provided he was paid for it. And 
the end of it all was, the prisoner 
was conveyed to London; Phebe 
got the requisite sum; Falcon was 
deposited in a third-class carriage 
bound for Essex. Phoebe paid his 
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debt, and gave Cartwright a 
present, and away rattled the 
train conveying the handsome 
egotist into temporary retirement, 
to wit, at a village five miles from 
the Dale’s farm. She was too 
ashamed of her young gentleman 
and herself to be seen with him 
in her native village. On the road 
down he was full of little practical 
attentions; she received them 
coldly ; his mellifluous mouth was 
often at her ear, pouring thanks 
and praises into it; she never 
vouchsafed a word of reply. All 
she did was to shudder now and 
then, and cry at intervals. Yet, 
whenever he left her side, her 
whole body became restless; and, 
when he came back to her, a 
furtive thrill announced the insane 
complacency his bare contact gave 
her. Surely of all the forms in 
which love torments the heart, 
this was the most terrible and 
pitiable. 


Mr. Lusignan found his daugh- 
ter in tears. 

‘ Why, what is the matter now ?” 
said he, a little peevishly. ‘We 
have had nothing of this sort of 
thing lately.’ 

‘ Papa, it is because I have mis- 
conducted myself. I am a foolish, 
imprudent girl; I have been 
flirting with Mr. Falcon, and he 
has taken a cruel advantage of it— 
proposed to me—this very after- 
noon—actually !’ 

‘Has he? Well, he is a fine 
fellow; and has a landed estate in 
Norfolk. There’s nothing like 
land. They may well call it real 
property—there is something to 
show: you can walk on it, and’ 
ride on it, and look out of window 
at it: that is property.’ 

‘Oh, papa! What are you 
saying? Would you have me 
marry one man, when I belong to 
another ?” 








‘But you don’t belong to any 
one—except to me.’ 

‘Oh yesI do. I belong to my 
dear Christopher.’ 

‘ Why you dismissed him before 
my very eyes; and very ill you 
behaved, begging your pardon. 
The man was your able physician, 
and your best friend, and said 
nothing that was not for your 
good; and you treated him like a 
dog.’ 

‘Yes, but he has apologized. 

‘What for? for being treated 
like a dog?” 

‘Oh, don’t say so, papa! At 
all events, he has apologized, as a 


gentleman should whenever — 
whenever——’ 

‘Whenever a lady is in the 
wrong.’ 


* Don’t, papa; and I have asked 
him to dinner.’ 

‘With all my heart. I shall 
be downright glad to see him 
again. You used him abomi- 
nably.’ 

* But you need not keep saying 
80,’ whined Rosa. ‘And that is 
not all, dear papa; the worst of it 
is, Mr. Falcon proposing to me 
has opened my eyes. I am not 
fit to be trusted alone. I am too 
fond of dancing; and flirting will 
follow somehow. Oh, think how 
ill I was a few months ago, and 
how unhappy you were about me. 
They were killing me. He came 
and saved me. Yes, papa, I owe 
all this health and strength to 
Christopher. I did take them off, 
the very next day, and see the 
effect of it, and my long walks; I 
owe him my life, and, what I 
value far more, my good looks— 
la! I wish I had not told you 
that—and after all this don’t I 
belong to my Christopher? How 
could I be happy, or respect my- 
self, if I married any one else ? 
And, oh, papa! he looks wan and 
worn. He has been fretting for 
his simpleton ; oh, dear, I mustn’t 
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think of that—it makes me ery; 
and you don’t like scenes, do 
you?’ 

‘ Hate ’em !’ 

‘Well then,’ said Rosa, coax- 
ingly, ‘I'll tell you how to end 
them. Marry your simpleton to 
the only man who is fit to take 
care of her. Oh, papa, think of 
his deep, deep affection for me, 
and pray don’t snub him if—by 
any chance —after dinner — he 
should happen to ask you—some- 
thing.’ 

‘Oh, then it is possible that, 
by the merest chance, the gentle- 
man you have accidentally asked 
to dinner, may, by some strange 
fortuity, be surprised into asking 
me a second time for something 
very much resembling my daugh- 
ter’s hand—eh ? 

Rosa coloured high. ‘ He might, 
you know. How can I tell what 
gentlemen will say, when the 
ladies have retired, and they are 
left alone with—with . 

‘With the bottle. Ay, that’s 
true: when the wine is in, the 
wit is out.’ 

Said Rosa, ‘ Well, if he should 
happen to be so foolish, pray 
think of me; of all we owe him, 
and how much I love him, and 
ought to love him.’ She then be- 
stowed a propitiatory kiss, and 
ran off to dress for dinner: it 
was a much longer operation to- 
day than usual. 

Dr. Staines was punctual. Mr. 
Lusignan commented favourably 
on that. 

‘He always is,’ said Rosa, 
eagerly. 

They dined together; Mr. Lu- 
signan chatted freely, but Staines 
and Rosa were under a feeling of 
restraint, Staines in particular: 
he could not help feeling that 
before long his fate must be 
settled. He would either obtain 
Rosa’s hand, or have to resign her 
to some man of fortune who would 
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step in; for beauty such as hers 
eould not long lack brilliant offers. 
Longing, though dreading, to know 
his fate, he was glad when dinner 
ended. 

Rosa sat with them a little 
while after dinner, then rose, be- 
stowed another propitiatory kiss on 
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her father’s head, and retired with 
a modest blush, and a look at 
Christopher that was almost di- 
vine. 

It inspired him with the courage 
of lions, and he commenced tho 
attack at once. 


(To be continued.) 


NINI AND NINETTE. 


HERE'S a quiet Breton village 
Mid pine trees sweetly set, 
And the queen-maid of the village 
Is christened love Ninette. | 
Ninette! Ninette! 
Our hearts were sad and heavy 
When we parted, love Ninette. 


There’s a quaint old Norman village, 
White-housed, beside the sea, 
Where dwells a little maiden, 


Love calls her my Nini. 
Nini! Nini! 
Our eyes were wet with weeping, 
When we parted, love Nini! 


And though far away in England 
I seem to see them yet ; 
Nini comes back at morning, 


At noon-tide comes Ninette. 
Nini! Ninette! 
Here’s a song for you, Nini love, 
And a rose for love Ninette! 


FRED. S. WEATHERLY, B.A. 
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AN AUTUMN IDYLL. 


H me! how sad and sombre is the wood ; 
The gay green changing into reddened rust, 
As love will sometimes sicken into lusi, 
And surface-gilding make the bad seem good. 


My footprints mark the well-remembered way, 
That leads through beech-shade to the stately oak, 
Where thy sweet song glad echoes once awoke, 
When all Time seemed but one long summer-day. 


Chill memory breathes the cadence round me now, 
And dreamland voices chant thy melody, 
Full of too joyous hopes of days to be, 

In numbers fond and careless, loud and low— 


‘ Fair times—sweet chimes ! ah! happy, happy hour ! 
The village-bells ring out their welcome peal, 
And promise blessings to the true and leal ; 

Dear chimes !—soft times ! Love is a fadeless flower. 


‘ Old trees—young breeze! how oft have poets sung 
The thousand glorious mysteries of May, 
And led us onward to the longest day ! 

Soft breeze !—dear trees! True love is ever young! 





‘ Fond hours—bright flowers! and youth, and love, and song, 


Glad times and chimes, old trees, and summer air, 
What are your charms, if my love be not there ? 
Angels of Fate, keep me not from him long. 


‘ Ring out, gay bells, for lo! my love doth come! 
Bow, oak and beech, before his winsome form ; 
Murmur not, breeze, of any coming storm— 

He comes, to lead me to a sun-girt home ! 


Peace, lying echoes ! Homes for her and me, 
Far other are than those of Spring day-dreams ; 
About my breaking heart brown Autumn gleams, 
And her self-slaughter troubles the great sea. 


CHARLES LAWRENCE 





AN OCTAVE OF FRIENDS. 


By E. Lyyxw Lintoy. , 


Vil. 


THE TURNER VANES. 


O one who knows the Turner 
Vanes can complain of mono- 

tony in their friends. In fact, they 
are half-a-dozen people in one, 
and you never know, when you 
leave them, in which character 
you will meet them again. They 
stick to nothing; neither to friends 
nor to principles, neither to 
places nor to politics; and if you 
expect to take them up where 
you set them down, you will find 
yourself absurdly mistaken. The 
absence of a few weeks makes all 
the difference in the world to 
them; and you have to follow 
them into quite another sphere 
of thought and feeling from that 
which they affected when you 
were last together. Say that you 
left them High Church, Tory, and 
exclusive, you find them Broad, 
Radical, cosmopolitan ; or, perhaps, 
gone over to the Free Grace Bap- 
tists; or, maybe, migrated to Rome. 
You left them loose and worldly ; 
you find them prim and con- 
verted. You remember many a 
pleasant dance, and many a good 
rubber at guinea points at their 
house, and you have heard whis- 
pers of Sunday doings with cues 
and cards which however you 
do not repeat, being neither ill- 
natured nor certain. But after the 
summer’s disintegration is at an 
end, and you all drift back to 
your places again, you are “met 
with a severe rebuke in which 
occurs the term‘ devil’s books,’ 
when you playfully allude to that 


odd trick; and Mrs. Turner Vane 
looks as if she would like to anni- 
hilate you for your tactless re- 
membrance of former folly con- 
nected with the deux temps and 
the cotillon. 

In the olden times of three 
months back, Turner himself was 
a staunch Gladstonian, and went 
with the Government through 
thick and thin, even as far as 
our Aidile. Now he is going to 
vote for the Conservative candi- 
date in the coming election; and 
he says that Disraeli is the only 
man who can save the country. 
He had argued once in favour of 
the Irish Church Bill against 
a whole roomful of infuriated 
Orangemen, now he swears no 
blacker deed was ever inscribed 
on the page of history, and he 
talks of the cause of religion and 
humanity as betrayed past redemp- 
tion by the Act. So you see it is 
rather difficult to steer correctly by 
the Turner Vane chart; and the 
result for themselves is a wake of 
mental ‘ dogs’ legs’ that look odd 
enough as one gazes back and takes 
in the whole course at a glance. 

It is the same with their friend- 
ships. You never know where tc 
have them. Say that you parted 
with them for the summer on 
the best of terms; they full of © 
geniality and kindness—you fol- 
lowing suit. 

‘Come and see us when you 
come back, old fellow,’ says 
Turner Vane heartily, wringing 
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your hand. ‘You know where 
you-can always find a knife and 
fork.’ 

‘Come and see us as soon as 
ever you come back,’ chimes in 
the flute-like voice of Mrs. Vane, 
with her most coaxing accent. 

And as you leave them you 
say to yourself that they are the 
dearest, nicest, frankest people in 
the world, and your best and 
truest friends. So you go on 
your vacation-trip of six weeks, 
and when you return to work and 
London you call on them. They 
are ‘Not at home’ though you 
saw Mrs. Turner Vane herself 
peep over the blind, then sud- 
denly run back to catch the 
servant at the door; and you dis- 
tinctly heard her say, ‘John, I 
am not at home to Mr. L.’ The 
next evening you meet them at 
the Vespas, when they all but 
cut you. 

‘ Hallo!’ says Vespa in a loud 
voice; ‘ what’s all this about, old 
man? Cut? You are surely 
never going to stand that! I tell 
you what it is—you must talk it 
up, and I'll back you!’ 

Perhaps the next time you meet 
them however, they are as kind 
and hearty as they ever were in 
their warmest days; and the third 
time they may have frozen again. 
You can never feel sure before- 
hand what it will be; and your 
own manner has no more effect in 
determining theirs than the rather 
useless experiment of tickling the 
back of a tortoise to make him put 
out his head or draw it in again. 
If you remonstrate with them, you 
make them angry; so that they 
accuse you of fancies, and want- 
ing to quarrel with them, and 
they suppose that ridiculous Mrs. 
Vespa has put you up to this, 
and they cannot submit to be 
taken to task by you or anybody 
else; with' all the other silly 
things which people say when 
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they try to shift the burden of 
their own wrong-doing on to the 
shoulders of the innocent remon- 
strant. Or they may be satirical, 
and ridicule you for your sensi- 
tiveness, establishing a raw which 
they never allow to quite heal 
again. Or they may fall back 
on their short-sightedness— they 
say they are short-sighted, but 
you sometimes find they can see 
farther and clearer than yourself, 
and that their kind of myops is 
of that uncertain character which 
puzzles the unlearned so much. 
Or they take their stand on their 
honesty and sincerity, and ask 
you pathetically how you could 
doubt them? Or they fall on 
your neck with effusive tender- 
ness, crying, ‘My dear creature, 
you never were more mistaken in 
your life! We are incapable of 
change—we are the constant 
friends of our circle—what could 
have made us cool? and to you, 
too, of all people in the world!’ 
And so you go on again with an 
uneasy sense of having made a fool 
of yourself; and of course the 
Turner Vanes did not mean to 
slight you; and what a sensitive 
bit of quiver-grass you are! 

The Turner Vanes give very 
pleasant parties at times; very 
stupid ones at others; but they 
are difficult people to visit, be- 
cause you never know what 
kind of thing it is to be to which 
you are invited. I have more 
than once received a friendly 


_informal note from them asking 


me to dine there, just to meet a 
few friends, and I have gone in 
half undress, and found ten of the 
twenty guests titled, and the 
other ten millionaires. And I 
have received a printed card for an 
‘At Home,’ and have got myself 
up regardless of expense; when I 
have been ushered into the smaller 
drawing-room where there were 
two whist-tables, and eight fogies 
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playing for silver threepennies. 
Sometimes they give a _ really 
splendid entertainment for half a 
dozen people; and sometimes I 
have dined there with twice that 
number, and not enough to eat. 
I have seen twelve well-placed 
people and eight potatoes; and 
I have seen eight nobodies, and 
twelve peaches, when they were 
four shillings apiece. In their 
dress too, it is the same thing. 
One season Mrs. Turner Vane and 
the girls go .about in hodden 
grey, till you scarcely know them 
at a short distance from charity- 
school girls; the next they out- 
shine your neighbour the banker’s 
wife, who seems to exist only for 
the sake of her toilettes. Some- 
times they live as if they had 
thousands a year to play with; 
and the next, for no reason that 
the world ever knows, they come 
down to hired cabs and a ca- 
daverous little ‘ buttons.’ 

They are always migrating 
from house to house and district 
to district; and they take peri- 
odic eclipses abroad when no 
one knows anything about them, 
where they have gone, what they 
are doing, when they are coming 
back. When they do come back 
they do it suddenly, with a bound, 
like harlequin springing through 
a trap-door, and take up their 
place again as if they had never 
left it; meeting their latest ac- 
quaintances, made just before they 
left last year, as if they were 
brothers and sisters—their latest 
acquaintances having clean forgot- 
ten them; or reappearing among 
their oldest friends with a queer, 
dazed kind of manner, like owls 
in the sunshine, as if they were 
uncertain who they were and how 
they would be received. For the 
matter of that however, you sel- 
dom see the same set of people 
two years together at their house. 
They change their friends ap- 
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parently, as they change their 
clothes; and without quarrel or 
annoyance drop in and drop out 
again, no one understands why. 
They are wearied of people sooner 
than any family of my acquaint- 
ance; and they do not seem to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word 
stability. They are the embodied 
types of change and uncertainty, 
and to trust to them is to lean 
on very slender reeds indeed. 
Still, they are charming when 
the glass points to fair, and their 
friendship, while it lasts, is infi- 
nitely seductive. The only thing 
to remember with them is that it 
will not last. Beautiful as sea- 
foam, it is about as unsubstantial 
and evanescent. A breath may 
blow it away. A difference of 
opinion; your own too strongly 
expressed, even if coinciding with 
theirs; your friendship with the 
Mustelas; your difference with 
the Vespas; nay, nothing even 
so tangible as this—the very fact 
that you have been friends with 
them for a period long enough 
to weary them—breaks up the 
whole thing; and when you look 
for a recurrence of the old affec- 
tionate relations, or even for their 
continuance, you are met sud- 
denly by a blank, and you leap 
into a hole, whence it is a ques- 
tion of the profoundest uncer- 
tainty when, or if ever, you will 
emerge. Perhaps never; certainly 
only when your friends have got 
tired of the estrangement, and wish 
for your return among them as the 
latest novelty they can devise. 


Vir. 
THE TRUEPENNIES. 


The Truepennies and I have 
been friends for a great many 
years now. I say emphatically 
friends, with the full weight of 
the word in my mind; and I 
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mean what I say. I have never 
had an hour’s coolness with them 
since I first knew them, some 
twenty years ago; and I never 
shall. For I hope I could do 
nothing so base and bad as would 
compel them to withdraw their 
esteem and regard; and I know 
that they would not quarrel with 
me on suspicion or misunder- 
standing. They never indeed, do 
quarrel with people. Not being 
of that rash kind which swears 
eternal friendship at a moment’s 
notice, but proving before taking, 
they know what they are about 
in their affections; and, going 
softly and by degrees, do not 
come to grief as other people do. 
They never take up with folks 
merely out of that foolish kind 
of fancy which has no more roots 
than a mushroom; a fancy born 
of 2 pleasing manner and a plain- 
tive smile, and dying almost as 
soon as born. 

And they are friends for all 
weathers. They are not only for 
times of fair sailing, nor wor- 
shippers of suns rising or at the 
zenith; they go in for the cloudy 
days as well, and for the storms, 
and stand by their ‘friends gal- 
lantly whatever befalls. They do 
not grow cold even under that 
touchstone, poverty. Yet they are 
not rash in their generosities. 
They have kept that poor old 
John Luckless we know many a 
time from the dogs; but they 
have not ministered to his im- 
providence, nor helped him to be 
absurd in his own expenditure. 
And though they have not em- 
bittered their benevolence by re- 
buke, nor taken out their percent- 
age in preaching, still they have 
given the dear old imprudence 
good advice that has been of use 
to him, and they have contrived 
to help him more substantially 
than any one else has done. 

The Truepennies are about the 
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most hospitable people I have 
ever known. This does not mean 
that they are remarkable for giving 
grand dinners and costly enter- 
tainments, which however come 
in their turn, as demanded by 
social exigencies; but they have a 
knack of making you feel at home 
in their house, and that you are 
not entertained so much as sharing. 
If you are sick or sad, you may 
find a place of refuge and rest 
with them for as long as you like. 
They grudge you nothing, not 
even that participation in their 
own family life and happiness 
which the exclusive guard so 
jealously from the loneiy. They 
are tender to your troubles, though 
they do not make them worse by 
dwelling on them to you; flattering 
your sense of sorrow by way of 
being sympathetic, as so many do; 
but you feel and know that you 
do not weary them when you go 


. with your tale of troubles, and that 


you may pour out your griefs into 
their hands, and they will hold 
them for you, and so far and for 
the time relieve you of them. 
They do not flatter you like 
Amy Silvertongue, nor yet find 
everything you do wrong and bad 
like Odo Crossgraine. They are 
naturally disposed to see you in a 
favourable light, wishful to find 
their affection for you justified; 
but if your faults turn up they 
neither ignore them nor desert 
you. I do not say that they 
would not desert you if you were 
found out in anything very dis- 
graceful. If you committed forgery 
of a specially bad kind—defrauded 
the poor, used your power as @ 
trustee for helpless women and 
children to feather your own nest 
with their moss, or did anything 
else that implied selfish baseness 
and inherent rascality, then I 
think they would let you depart 
even without a God speed; but if 
your crime was one of sudden 
x 
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temptation, and of weakness rather 
than wickedness, whatever worldly 
loss and social shame it involved, 
they would stand by you and do 
their best by their faithful love to 
restore you to your own self- 
esteem. I know they hold it as 
one of the cardinal points of 
friendship—to keep with the 
erring, so as not to add to the 
degradation which a man or 
woman, convicted of an offence, 
must suffer. They say that to 
spurn a sinner is only the way to 
make him still more a sinner; 
and that the loving recognition of 
a friend is the best cleansing 
agent while one is in the mire of 
disgrace that humanity can grant 
or receive. Yet they are people 
of so much strictness of counsel, 
they never let their love invade 
their own self-respect. © They 
would not lend themselves to 
anything crooked or doubtful for 
your sake. However much they 
loved you they would not lie for 
you; and they would not do any- 
thing with the shadow of mean- 
ness on it for your good. They 
would not allow others to attack 
you undefended, even if you were 
in the wrong; for there is always 
a way of putting a wrong truth- 
fully, and yet softening the lines; 
but they would sacrifice themselves 
in comfort and fortune to help 
you; but if you asked them to go 
a step beyond, into moral mud, 
you would find you had made a 
mistake. 

This gives their friendship an 
enormous moral value in the 
world. People can never sneer at 
them as being ‘tarred with the 
same stick,’ and all that kind of 
thing, when they keep faithful to 
friends in disgrace. Every one 
knows that the Truepennies are as 
immaculate as the Mustelas them- 
selves; perhaps more so; and that 
fidelity to the faulty does not 
mean with them likeness in the 


fault, or indifference to its evil. 
Ah! many a poor shivering wretch, 
sinking beneath the waves of 
social disgrace, has been caught 
up by their strong hands and 
carried triumphantly to land once 
more. ‘They have pulled more 
than one through ‘the cloud’ so 
many get under; and I look on 
them as the very hospital for sick 
reputations, where many a man 
and woman, who else would have 
gone lame and halting through 
society to the last, has been 
healed, and set firm and square 
before the world again—his little 
slip covered up, and his larger 
lapse boarded round and kept out 
of public view. 

The Truepennies are people of 
that large, wholesome trust which 
does not need to be continually 
fed by assurances. They believe 
in you even when they do not see 
you, and they never quarrel with 
you on fancied slights and mis- 
understandings that have no ex- 
istence save in the brain of the 
fancier. They are so sure of 
themselves, they do not need the 
props which to others are essential. 
Why should you be cool to them ? 
why should you no longer care for 
them? They care for you just as 
much as they used; they have 
done nothing to offend you; you 
have done nothing to offend them ; 
why, then, should there be a mis- 
understanding? And if there is 
no reason why, how then can it 
be at all? So they argue, con- 
sciously at times, generally how- 
ever unconsciously; and the con- 
sequence is, they have none of 
those foolish tiffs and estrange- 
ments which embitter one’s inter- 
course with the Vespas, and the 
Mustelas, and the Turner Vanes, 
all on their different grounds; but 
are emphatically people whom you 
find exactly where you left, and 
take up again at the very spot you 
left off. 














They are people who want 
nothing of you but your love and 
confidence, and your esteem. And 
you—unless you are of the Luck- 
less kind, or like another of my 
friends, of whom I have not 
spoken, Lachrymosa, who is al- 
ways in distress of some sort— 
you want nothing of them but 
their love and confidence and 
esteem. And though they would 
go very far out of their way to 
serve you, and you also to serve 
them—+yet it rarely if ever happens 
that you need do so; hence there 
is a placid pride of equality in 
your friendship that makes every- 
thing easy and delightful. 

They do not however consider 
it absolutely necessary to always 
include their friends in all that 
goes on in their own lives. Thus, 
when my old chum and school- 
fellow Tom married, I think I 
told you he did not tell me. And 


he had his reasons, as ] found © 


afterwards. And if they are going 
to do anything very special and 
important, the chances are equal 
whether they take their friends 
into their confidence or not. It 
just depends. But if such people 
as the Vespas fire up and take 
offence, and talk of being left out 
in the cold, and that the require- 
ments of friendship have been 
violated, and their mutual good 
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understanding endangered, and all 
that kind of thing, others, more 
steadfast and reliable in their own 
natures, accept the Truepenny 
action as sure to be right, what- 
ever it is. And they always find 
in -the end that if their friends 
have been more reticent than 
usual they have had ample justi- 
fication. 

In fact, the Truepenny family 
ranks as high in the moral world 
as it does in that of helpful, strong, 
and certain friendship. It is of 
no use to doubt them. You get 
nothing by it but your own foolish 
discomfiture when things resolve 
themselves. For these wise and 
self-respecting people do not trip. 
They have too firm a hand on the 
rails of both common sense and 
morality, and when they say a 
thing is so and so, we may be sure 
it is as they say, and that we 
shall find no flaws by future 
knowledge. I have no one I love 
better than the Truepennies. If 
they do not tickle my fancy they 
satisfy my heart; if they do not 
excite my poetic enthusiasm they 
nourish my very soul; and I ask 
no better award from fate than 
the continued affection of my 
faithful friends, and my own 
inner consciousness of deserving 
it. 
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THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


LTHOUGH we have heard so 

much about France and French 
affairs during the last two years, 
yet I do not think that your 
readers are even now quite bored 
—though I confess the subject is 
far from lively—or have lost all 
interest in a country, the capital of 
which under the Empire was fast 
becoming Anglo-French, just as it 
seems to me, since the fall of that 
dynasty, London—though for 
widely different reasons—has be- 
come Franco-English. Then men 
used to run over to Paris for plea- 
sure—‘just to get over Sunday,’ 
and now if you mix in society or 
go into public places you will find 
a large proportion of Parisians 
come over for pleasure: yes, but 
more for safety. While om this 
subject, I may just tell you that 
the papers and many individuals 
who are forced to live in, or visit, 
Paris, frequently tell the wildest 
stories about the Paris of to-day. 
According to these selfish optimists 
the city and its social life are just 
the same as they were two years 
ago. Now I have inquired into 
this, and I find that it is simply 
nonsense. There are a good many 
Americans there, no doubt, but 
many of them had long leases of 
houses entered on when Paris was 
the American paradise, and many 
others are involved in what once 
promised to be lucrative business, 
and so ‘can’t get out.’ But all the 
foreigners—those wonderful Rus- 
sians, Turks, Mexicans, and Greeks 
—have gone away, and, what is 
worse, have taken their money 
with them,—thinking that that 
and their lives are safer anywhere 
than in a city which totters on the 
edge of the crater of Communism. 
As for the English—the resident, 
money-spending English—it is only 


necessary to walk down the Park, 
to see that they are all back in 
England. The actual state of affairs 
in the French capital was briefly 
summed up to me the other day, 
by two very old residents. Prince 
de M , a diplomatist, and the 
lineal descendant of diplomatists, 
said, ‘ Nobody will come there to 
stay. Howcan they, when it is so 
evident that a revolution is an 
affair of months, perhaps days?’ 
And Count M——, son of a great 
statesman to whom we are indebted 
for a cold pudding, declared that 
‘ all Paris was sitting ready-dressed 
to run away, and with all its 
“effects” packed up.’ My private 
letters tell me the same true but 
unhappy story. Of course a few 
English go over to Paris; but I 
usually find them back at Long’s 
before the end of the week. 

‘ Had any fun ?” 

‘Oh, “comme ci comme ga !”— 
but you know it is not our Paris 
any longer.’ 

English as well as French are 
such ‘ centralizers,’ and so habi- 
tually speak of the capital as if it 
was the country, that I hope this 
long revelation about Paris may be 
excused. ‘ Ve Victis!’ is not a cry 
natural to European nations; on 
the contrary, there is usually great 
sympathy with the fallen. Such 
was the case with Italy in 1849; 
and, indeed, it is difficult to ima- 
gine a more moving scene than the 
father going into self-made exile, 
and the young heir—even after 
Novara—vowing that ‘ Italia sara!’ 
Great was the sympathy with the 
Danes (a few soldiers and sailors 
would perhaps have been more 
practically useful) ; and all Europe 
sorrowed with Austria after the 
fatal day of Sadowa. That England 
sympathised deeply and practically 
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with the French at the beginning 
of their reverses, was proved by the 
mission of Colonel Lloyd Lindsay, 
and by the great ‘ Mansion-House’ 
fund; which latter was utterly 
paralysed by the very natural mis- 
take of the Lord Mayor of London, 
thinking that the Maires of Paris 
were—like the Mayors of London 
—upright, just, and good men of 
business. We, who had been under 
their hands during the siege, knew 
better! If ever pearls were cast 
before swine, it was then.* Nor, I 
grieve to say, did these good gifts 
call forth the great gratitude which 
might have been expected. They 
took them, but they hated them, as 
they came from England. But on 
this occasion the British sympathy 
quickly drooped in an unusual 
manner. Two things disgusted the 
English, who dislike ingratitude, 
and laugh at words which are only 
words—they were displeased, these 
lovers of fair play, at the rapid 
manner in which the French turned 
against an Emperor who had been 
their idol for eighteen years, and 
accused him of causing all the evils 
which had fallen on France through 
a war into which they themselves 
had forced him ; and they set their 
straightforward faces against the 
incessant bragging and boasting 
which, bad enough during the 
siege—Jules Favre being one of 
the loudest talkers—has been even 
worse in the mouths of ministers 
and deputies. A French gentleman 
said, only yesterday, ‘ Yes—it serves 
us right. We talk so loud that 
nobody believes us.’ Even Thiers 


* There was ill luck against the whole 
affair. Colonel Lloyd Lindsay was arrested 
by the blundering Republicans for a Prus- 
sian spy; and many of the ‘ Fund’ goods 
never arrived. In July (1871) 1 was 


asked by an employé of the Great 
Northern of France, if I wanted to buy 
new potatoes? ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ we 
have truck loads of the old potatoes sent 
from Lendon, and they are sprouting out 
wonderfully.” 
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began to boast of his army, till 
Bismarck warned him to desist. 

The amended treaty which fol- 
lowed the Imperial Chancellor’s 
gentle hint is one of Thiers’ decep- 
tions. It is hardly withdrawing 
from a country, if you merely 
retire your men into another occu- 
pied province, and so there double 
the army of occupation at the ex- 
pense of the beaten nation. 

But is not Thiers the incarna- 
tion of deception? A notorious 
Orleanist, he turns from his clients 
—to whom he owes some repara- 
tion for having caused the fall of 
their dynasty—and becomes a Re- 
publican. Detesting the ‘ Left’ of 
the Chamber, he goes bodily over 
to them. Hating Gambetta, he 
courts him; and he passes daily 
the most unpopular bills, under 
the very empty threat of ‘ resigna- 
tion.’ 

Depend on it, ‘the little go- 
between’ (siege language) will 
never resign till the day when he 
will of necessity take ‘ Resurgam ’ 
for his motto. 

But what can we say of a par- 
liament that is content to be ruled 
over by an old and peevish tyrant? 
By-the-bye, one of the greatest 
objections to Napoleon ITI. was his 
age. Now the little President is at 
least ten years older, and all 
France swears he is in the prime of 
life. His Excellency Lord Lyons is 
said to have thus summed up 
Thiers : 

‘A wonderful man—but a won- 
derful old man!’ 

The Chamber is divided into a 
series of small groups, who only 
agree in differing with one another; 
and so Thiers has only to buy over 
one of the strongest of these cliques 
to carry any proposed measure. 

Every now and then the ‘ Right,’ 
and the ‘ Right Centre’ do join and 
ask unpleasant questions, and insist 
on perilous explanations; then 
arises Thiers, in his wrath, and 
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says, ‘Don’t be childish, asking 
questions. I know what is best 
for you; and if you are not good, 
Till run away and leave you.’ 
Next day they are good boys, all 
voting for Thiers en masse, and he 
feels certain of a prolonged tenure 
of his dearly beloved power. 

M. Thiers, too, expresses his 
opinion of members who venture 
to entertain opinions of their own, 
in language (to quote Whyte Mel- 
ville) ‘more pagan than parlia- 
mentary.’ For instance, when a 
deputy of talent and influence rose 
to oppose him, the President of the 
Republic turned to the ‘Right,’ 
and asked, ‘ Why don’t you put up 
a man with some sense in his 
head? In any other legislative 
assembly, he would have been 
called to order; but what can you 
expect of a Chamber in which such 
language as the following escapes 
without notice : 

‘You lead your men into ac- 
tion. You! Why, you were never 


in front of your men except when 
they were running away.’ 

In fact the Chamber of Ver- 
sailles is a bear-garden, and in it 
there is no party, and hardly one 
man, who has the courage of his 


opinions. M. Thiers has just 
played out his highest trump 
card, the Loan. It will be covered 
at once, and that will be quoted 
as a proof of the prosperity of 
France. Any one who knows any- 
thing of French loans will be 
aware that this view is simply 
fallacious. But once the Loan is 
launched, freedom of opinion, and 
the expression of it, are restored 
to the Deputies, and next session 
may witness discussions that may 
drive Thiers from the Presidential 
chair. And then what will hap- 
pen ?—great disturbances — per- 
haps civil war. M. Thiers has 
said that France has more princes 
than places for them. And what 
are their chances? The Legiti- 
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mists are still sanguine over their 
impossible chances, though one 
of their most devoted adherents 
told me recently that they fully 
expected another ‘Commune’ first. 
The Orleanists have no chance 
now, if they ever had one, and 
the Emperor is playing a waiting 
game. ‘I will never go back,’ 
said Napoleon IIL, ‘ unless I am 
asked; and not then, unless I am 
sure of a strong military govern- 
ment: without which no man 
can rule France.’ Such being 
the case, I think there is nothing 
left but Gambetta and a Com- 
mune, probably a shade less hate- 
ful than that created by the cow- 
ardice and hesitation of M. Thiers. 
The present Government does not 
dare, for Imperial reasons, to face 
a plebiscite. They stifle the ‘ Vox 
populi’ just as at the reviews 
they forbid the troops to make 
the usual noisy demonstration 
when they ‘march past,’ for fear 
the cry should be ‘ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!’ M. Gambetta will wait for 
no plebiscite; he will take power ; 
and there are plenty of Com- 
munists left in Belleville. Felix 
Pyat is in London, and Rochefort 
will be at Brussels ‘ by the just 
clemency of M. Thiers.’ This I 
quote on the authority of a Paris 
paper; but it does not matter, if 
true or not, as the first effect of 
the advent of M. Gambetta to 
power wonld be a free pardon to 
all the Communist prisoners. 

The ex-Dictator, who ‘ doubled 
all our troubles and all our ex- 
penses,’ is an ambitious, unscru- 
pulous man, bloodthirsty after the 
power he has once tasted; and 
he is resolved at any price to 
have his turn at ruling his 
country. Thiers may cling to 
power till he dies, but he may be 
compelled to resign. In either 
case Europe must be prepared to 
witness a ‘Coup de Commune,’ 
the result of which will be to 
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make Gambetta President, and 
then in a few months to let loose 
the dogs of civil war. _The ‘Com- 
mune’ will last a months, 
perhaps, and will probably burn 
down Paris when it falls. Every 
other party will be against it; but, 
unluckily, it is as strong as any 
one isolated party, and no two 
parties will sink their private 
grievances and join to put it 
down. 

We shall be told that all de- 
pends on the army. But with 
whom is the sympathy of the 
army? I can assure you, that 
the feelings half hidden, half ex- 
pressed of both officers and men, 
are satisfactory neither to Thiers, 
to Legitimist, Orleanist, or Re- 
publican, Moderate or Red; and 
this is one of the ugliest features 
in the actual condition of France. 

The administration of justice 
must always be considered as a 
test of the sound state of a 
country. In France the legal 
system seems to be utterly and 
entirely unhinged. Civil justice 
is almost swallowed up in martial 
law; and this is a terror to na- 
tives, and should be a warning to 
visitors. Bazaine’s trial is simply 
a persecution if Trochu, Jules 
Favre, and perhaps Thiers, are 
not tried for giving up Paris. 
Poor marshal! I believe he is 
no more guilty than were the 
Danish generals when crushed by 
Prussia; but that is no reason 
that he will not be shot. The 
general opinion is, that if he had 
been tried at once when the ‘ Af- 
faire Bazaine’ was the topic of 
the day, he would have been shot 
off hand, guilty or not; but he 
is ‘out of fashion’—rococco now, 
and being forgotten will be par- 
doned for crimes of which he is 
quite innocent. This is the on 
dit of Paris. 

But I have another fear for 
the poor marshal. Thiers must, 
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I think, shoot him; for if, after 
months of prison and legal tor- 
ture, he comes forth innocent, 
the army, which is inspired with 
a sense of rough justice, and has 
a sneaking affection for Imperial 
marshals, will cry out against the 
prolonged injustice. 

I will only allude in passing to 
the trials of the wretched Com- 
munists. After fourteen months 
of dire delay they are even now 
being shot in weekly batches. 
The greater part of the most 
dangerous have escaped, and every 
execution enormously increases the 
very strong body of Communists 
already vowing vengeance, when 
their time comes, in Belleville 
and Montmartre. 

The trial of Arbinot, accused of 
being a Prussian spy, was another 
specimen of military justice! A 
Pole, with no authority, telegraphs 
to one of the Gambetta generals— 
‘ Arbinot is a spy—identify him, 
and shoot him to-day, 

This the general does, sans 
mot dire. I believe the man to 
have been no spy, only that pure 
type of the Frenchman of 1872, 
a conceited boaster; but if he had 
been ten times a spy, they might 
at least have gone through the 
form of a trial. The Pole and the 
general were found guilty, and 
sentenced to—what do you think ? 
—One month’s imprisonment, 
and to pay the costs.’ Not dear 
for legal murder, is it? So much 
for law under the virtuous Re- 
public, which has Thiers for its 
Head, and the ‘Reds’ for its 
‘ tail.’ 

M. Thiers’s anti-free-trade mea- 
sures, too, have not added to the 
pleasantry or security of France 
as a residence. There exists great 
ill-feeling at all the trading ports, 
especially at those connected with 
the timber trade, and unknowingly 
as unwillingly the President of 
the Republic has created a strong 
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Imperial reaction among a class 
which was said to be opposed to 
the Imperial dynasty. There again 
disturbance looms in the future. 
In looking at France, as it is 
to-day, we must not pass over one 
truth. It is said that ever with 
the hour comes the man; but it is 
a curious fact that the extraordi- 
nary events which have happened 
in France since the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, have not produced 
one man—soldier or politician. 
In the great Revolution, generals 
cropped up in the ranks after 
every great action, and there the 
great intellect of Napoleon—who, 
save as a soldier, was never so 
practically clever as Napoleon III. 
—towered over Europe, but now 
not an individuality; and even 
the few men who have really 
fought have been foreigners. 
Further than this, you must re- 
member that the 4th of September 
sent all the Imperial generals into 
disgrace, and all the men of talent 
into exile. Rouher, the cleverest 
man in France, is not allowed to 


It is from such facts as these 
that the state of a country must 
be judged, not from official organs 


or biassed correspondents. She 
will see that, though I do not 
believe in tbe theory of the decay 
of the n race, I view the 
actual condition of France from 
the most gloomy point. And how 
is it to end? 

Iam a great Imperialist, but I 
dare not hope to see the restora- 
tion of the Emperor; yet I fancy 
sometimes that I see, as in @ 
vision, France, torn and distracted 
by a long civil war, turning to the 
Imperial dynasty for aid in that 
time of trouble, and, the prayer 
being heard, the young scion of 
that dynasty once more ascending 
the throne of its great founder. 
May it be so! is my prayer, and 
should be that of France. 

I do not believe that I have the 
least exaggerated the existing state 
of affairs in unhappy France, the 
‘black spots’ on whose horizon 
have swollen into dense loaded 
clouds. I believe, indeed, that I 
am within the limits of strict 
truth, and therefore I say that it 
is no wonder if so many natives 
as well as foreigners have come 
to the conclusion, that La Belle 
France ‘ is a charming country to 
live out of.’ 
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IN THE NORMAN LAND. 


By Henry BLACKBURN. 


}HAT ‘the 
world is 
growing 

old’ is no 
new say- 
ing, but it comes to us with a new 
and unaccustomed force to-day. 
Here is Marie—dear little Marie, 
our hostess’s daughter, whom we 


remember as it were only yester- - 


day, playing about on the ‘ place’ 
at Avranches in Normandy, a 
child of five years old — seated 
to-night on the ¢errasse with the 
bloom of nineteen summers and 
the gravity of forty, sighing and 
mourning for a lost love in a past 
war; just as the grand old woman 
that we have sketched in the fish- 
market at Mont St. Michel (the 
island we see across the bay, in our 
first illustration) knits and mourns 
over long past,and nearly forgotten, 
griefs and wars. 

The young Marie thinking of the 
days ‘only yesterday’ when Jean, 
her Jean, went off in hopeful pride 
‘a Berlin, marching to the tune 
of ‘Le jeune et beau Dunois;’ and 
now, of all that she has left her 
after the ‘accursed year,’ all to 
remember him by—a little scrap 
of comfort on a piece of paper an 
inch square, drifted out of Paris 
on a ballon monté careering be- 
fore the north-east wind—telling 








her of the last days of the siege of 
Paris. 

The old Marie knitting and 
mourning, thinking of the pictu- 
resque and brave old days when 
battles were fought face to face, 
and with the strong arm—not 
behind screens as in these times, 
when bravery seems to consist of 
so many grains of powder let loose 
by system—thinking of revolu- 
tions, too, the one topic of women 
old and young. What a contrast 
between old and young France !— 
young France in Manchester ‘ Dolly 
Varden’ costume, Watteau hat,and 
high shoes, working with a silent 
sewing machine at some myste- 
rious article of attire, or studying 
the latest copy of the ‘ Journal des 
Demoiselles;’ and old France, in 
white cap, dark blue serge, and 
wooden shoes, knitting a stocking, 
sighing and sleeping. 

There is peace to-night as the 
moon shines down upon our terrasse 
—peace that we have scarcely felt 
before for two long years. We, 
residents at Avranches—English 
and French living fraternally to- 
gether—have been spared the 
storm, but we have heard the 
thunder from afar. We have never 
felt secure ; just as we have seon 
the clouds on the calmest summer 
night gather round our promontory 
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and burst over our heads with a 
deluge of rain, so have we daily 
expected the storm of war to reach 
our Norman home. 

But we are not to speak of wars, 
new or old, but rather to remind 
English readers that once more the 
most beautiful part of France is 
open to travellers, and to suggest 
a tour in Normandy to them, 
taking in, as the furthermost point 
from England, the little town of 
Avranches, from which these lines 
are written. There are some places 
in Europe which English people 
seem with one consent to have 
made their own ; taking possession 
peacefully enough it is true, but 
with a determination that the in- 
habitants find it impossible to re- 
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sist. Thus it is that Avranches, 
owing to its healthiness and cheap- 
ness of living, and to the extreme 
beauty of its situation, has become 
almost like an English country 
town. Built upon the extreme 
western promontory of the long 
line of hills which extend from 
Domfront and the forest of Au- 
daine, with a view unsurpassed in 
extent towards the sea, with en- 
virons of undulating hills and 
fruitful landscape ; with woods and 
streams (such as the traveller who 
has only seen eastern France could 
hardly imagine), we can scarcely 
picture a more favoured spot, nor 
suggest a more delightful halting- 
place in the tour of Normandy. 
The reader may naturally think 











that a French town turned into an 
English one is the last place that 
he would care to see; but the 
natural beauty of its situation, and 
the fact of its being the starting- 
point for Mont St. Michel, will be 
sure to attract him thither. 

The only way to see Normandy 
is to go through it quietly, peace- 
fully, and economically—how eco- 
nomically we may as well state at 
the outset. The traveller coming 
from England, and making Dieppe 
or Havre his starting-point, may 
visit all the towns, shown on the 
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map for less than two pounds; and 
a month’s tour, including all ex- 
penses to and from London, need 
not exceed twenty pounds.* But to 
do this he must not be tempted to 
‘take a run’ to Paris on the one 
hand, or to pay more than a flying 
visit to Trouville on the other. He 
must make up his mind to take a 
holiday in the true sense of the 


* For the details of this route we must 
refer the reader to ‘Normandy Pic- 
turesque,’ Travelling Edition (London, 8S. 
Low and Co.), from which some of these 
notes are taken. . 
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word, to travel where there is no 
hurry, no extravagance, and few of 
the worries of life. He will drop 
down quietly amongst a primitive 
peace-loving people, who do not 
live at high pressure, and still have 
time to be quaint. He will walk 
down streets of houses covered 
with carved woodwork that look 
like pieces of furniture brought out 
of Wardour Street; he will see 
cathedrals so grand and perfect in 
design, that they have served as 
copies for generations of architects 
down to the present day. He will 
see remnants of old costume, and 
customs unaltered by time. 

Starting from Havre by steam- 
boat for a little unknown town on 
the river Rille, called Pont-Aude- 
mer, situated about six miles south 
of Quillebeuf and eight from Hon- 
fleur, the traveller, who has paid 
two francs for the journey, will 
make his first halt at an old- 
fashioned inn, called the ‘ Pot 
d’Etain.’ Spending a day in ex- 
amining the curious old houses 
and tanneries and climbing the 
hill above the town, he may go 
leisurely on in the evening, by 
railway and diligence, to the famous 
old town of Lisieux, twenty-two 
miles away. 

If we approach Lisieux by the 
road from Pont-Audemer, we shall 
get a better impression of the town 
than if riding on the whirlwind of 
an express train ; and we shall pass 
through a prettily wooded country, 
studded with villas and comfort- 
able-looking houses, the modern 
abodes of wealthy manufacturers 
and bourgeois. We ought to come 
quietly through the suburbs of 
the tow, if only to see how its 
thirteen thousand inhabitants are 
busied in their woollen and cloth 
factories; how they have turned 
the old timber-framed houses of 
feudal times into warehouses ; how 
the banners and signs of chivalry 
are desecrated into trade-marks, 
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and how its inhabitants are de- 
voting themselves heart and soul 
to the arts of peace. 

It is here in Lisieux that the 
delight and charm of a journey 
through Normandy begins to open 
out before him. At Lisieux (as, 
indeed, at the little town of Pont- 
Audemer) he comes face to face 
with the domestic Gothic of the 
middle ages, and can trace on the 
time-worn buildings the handi- 
work of a past age. So quaint and 
curious are the oak carvings on 
some of the houses, and so pictu- 
resque the aspect of this town, that 
a week may well be spent in ex- 
ploring it,and sketching the strange 
devices on the walls. So few artists 
have come here, in spite of its 
accessibility, that we would repeat 
a suggestion that we have made 
elsewhere, that ‘ now or never’ is 
the time to come. In a few years 
there will be little left of old 
Lisieux as Prout sketched it, and 
as the authoress of ‘La Belle 
France’ knew it, when she wrote— 
‘Oh the pleasant days, when men 
built houses after their own minds, 
and wrote their own devices on the 
walls, and none laughed at them ; 
when little wooden knights and 
saints peeped out from the angles 
of gable-ended houses, and every 
street displayed a store of imagi- 
native wealth.’ The old fashion is 
fast giving place to the new. 

Continuing our journey, we next 
come to Caen and Bayeux, where 
the interest changes suddenly from 
old buildings of wood to those of 
stone; where, as the reader knows, 
some of the noble Norman churches 
of the time of William the Con- 
queror are to be found in wonder- 
ful preservation. 

‘ These two royal abbeys,’ writes 
Dawson Turner, ‘ which have for- 
tunately escaped the storm of 
Revolution, are still an ornament 
to the town, an honour to the 
sovereign who caused them to be 
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erected, and to the artist who pro- 
duced them. Both edifices rose at 
the same time, and from the same 
motive. William the Conqueror, 
by his union with Matilda, had 
contracted a marriage proscribed 
by the decrees of consanguinity. 
The clergy, and especially the 
Archbishop of Rouen, inveighed 
against the union, and the Pope 
issued an injunction that the royal 
pair should erect two monasteries 
by way of penance. In obedience 
to this command, William founded 
the Church of St. Stephen, and 
Matilda, the Church of the Holy 
Trinity.’ 


In the Norman Land. 


The contemplation of these two 
monuments may suggest a com- 
parison between two other monu- 
ments that have lately been erected 
in London,—viz., the Albert Me- 
morial and the Albert Hall. These 
costly monuments, the old and the 
new, stand, as it were, at the two 
extremities of a long line of kings 
—a line commencing with ‘ Wil- 
liam the Bold,’ and ending with 
* Albert the Good;’ the earlier 
monuments dedicated to Religion, 
the latter to Science and Art—the 
first to commemorate a warrior, 
the latter a man of peace—the 
first endurable through many ages, 


BAYEUX CATHEDRAL, 


- the latter probably destructible in 
a few years. 

Caen, with its bustle and busi- 
ness aspect, is less in harmony with 
its monuments than the neighbour- 
ing town of Bayeux, where all is 
repose. Having visited the ‘ royal 
abbeys’ with their outlines standing 
as clear and sharp against the sky 
as they did eight hundred years ago, 
and admired the beautiful propor- 
tions and grace of line of the tower 
of St. Pierre, and having spent a 
week it may be, in exploring the 
town and neighbourhood, the tra- 
veller will turn with a sense of 


rest to the quiet old cathedral 
town of Bayeux. 

The approach to Bayeux from 
the west by the old road is 
always striking, and it is from 
this side, where we sat down to 
make our sketch, that the gran- 
deur of its cathedral towers are 
best seen. 

The repose—the solemnity we 
might almost call it—that per- 
vades Bayeux even in this nine- 
teenth century, is the first thing 
that strikes a stranger; a repose 
the more solemn and mysterious 
when we think of its rude history 
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of wars, pillage, and massacre, and 
of its destruction more than once 
by fire and sword. From the days 
when this town consisted of a few 
rude huts (in the time of the Celts), 
all through the splendour of the 
times of the Norman dukes, and 
the more terrible days of the Re- 
formation, it is prominent in his- 
tory; but Bayeux is now a place 
of quiet industry, with about ten 
thousand inhabitants—‘a dull 
ecclesiastical city, as the guide 
books express it, with an aspect 
almost as peaceful and undisturbed 
as a cathedral close, or Walker’s 
‘Harbour of Refuge,’ in the gallery 
of the Royal Academy. There 
are a few paved streets, with 
cafés and shops as usual, but the 
most industrious inhabitants ap- 
pear to be lace-makers—women 
seated at the doorways of the old 
houses, wearing the quaint horse- 
shoe comb and a cap with fan-like 
frill peculiar to Bayeux, or dressed 
simply and tidily like the old 
woman in our illustration. Every 
building of importance has a semi- 
ecclesiastical character ; this feeling 
seeming to have especially pervaded 
the designers of the thirteenth- 
century houses, the architects ap- 
pearing to have aimed at express- 
ing their love and admiration for 
the great cathedral, and to have 
emulated the Gothic character of 
its decorations. Even the prin- 
cipal inn, the Hétel du Luxem- 
bourg, partakes of the quiet air of 
the place; the walls of the salle a 
manger are covered with pictures 
of saints and martyrs, and the 
houses we can see from its win- 
dows are built and carved in 
stone. 

But we must not dwell further 
upon the curious aspect of Bayeux ; 
the visitor who comes to see the 
cathedral and the famous ‘ tapes- 
try’ will do well not to hurry away, 
at least not until the wonderful 
beauty of the cathedral spires have 
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impressed themselves on his mind. 
There are a few things—as, in 
painting, the composition of Ra- 
phael’s ‘Holy Family,’ and, as in 
architecture, the curve of the dome 
of St. Paul’s cathedral in London— 
which, like the spires of the cathe- 
dral at Bayeux, are perfect and 
right, and leave an abiding sense 
of beauty and fitness on the mind 
of the spectator. 

On our way (as indicated on the 
map) to St. Lo, Coutances, and 
Granville, on the western coast of 
Normandy, we may do well—if we 
are interested in the appliances of 
modern warfare, and would obtain 
any idea of the magnificence of the 
French Marine—to see something 
of Cherbourg; but we can scarcely 
recommend this detour to the tra- 
veller unless he has special reasons 
for a visit; we would rather take 
him to see the cathedral at Cou- 
tances, and so on to the bold rock- 
bound coast of Granville. This 
last is a pleasant and favourable 
spot in which to rest, and to study, 
if we please, the manners and cus- 
toms of a seafaring people. The 
fisherwomen of Granville are famed 
for their beauty, industry, and 
courage. The women do everything 
here; the ‘boatmen’ are women, 
and the ‘fishermen’ young girls. 
And we may well admire some 
of these handsome Granvillaises, 
living their free life by the sea, 
earning less in the day, generally, 
than our Staffordshire pit-girls, but 
living much more enviable lives. 
Here they are by hundreds, scat- 
tered over the beach in the early 
morning, and afterwards crowding 
into the market-place, driving hard 
bargains for the produce of their 
sea-farms, and—with rather shrill 
and unpronounceable ejaculations 
— handing over their shining 
wares. 

From Granville to Avranches, 
is a diligence journey of sixteen 
miles, through a not uninterest- 
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ing country. The tourist comes 
hither naturally on his way to 
Mont St. Michel, the island rock 
once @ prison now a convent, 
surmounted by a Gothic church, 
nearly 400 feet above the level of 
the sea, and with a little fishing 
village at its base—its streets 
washed on stormy days by the 
Atlantic waves. The visit is made 
in a day from Avranches, returning 
the same evening; and Murray 
gives a complete account of the 
wonders of the island. We who 
see it daily, in sunshine and in 
storm, who are accustomed to 
clothe it with the romance of his- 
tory, like the clouds which ever sur- 
round it, have little sympathy, it 
may be, for the stream of noisy 
visitors who rattle across the sands 
at low tide to visit the Mount; 
but it is a wonderful place, and 
those who are sketching a tour in 
Normandy, are bound to point this 
out as one of the principal places 
to visit. 

Turning homeward — eastward, 
the traveller will go by easy stages 
by diligence and railway, through 
Vire and the world-famed Falaise, 
to Rouen. It is worth while to 
keep to the road wherever we can, 
or we shall miss the sight of some 
curious and interesting relics that 
abound in this part of the country. 
On the road near Avranches we 
sat down one day to make a sketch 
of a cross (A.D. 1066), that we have 
shown in our illustration. Whilst 
we are sketching there comes up 
an old cantonnier in blouse and 
heavy sabots, who has just re- 
turned from mending the roads, 
and kneels down to pray. The old 
man is all absorbed, he sees no- 
thing but the hideous cross; he has 
no eyes apparently for the beauty 
of the landscape, no ear for the 
voices of Nature; he is heedless 
© passers-by, and heedless also of 
the fact that he forms part of one 
of those simple scenes of rustic 
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life which are every day becoming 


ANCIENT CROSS NEAR AVRANCHES. 


After visiting Falaise, which our 
readers should by no means omit 
to see, it may be found more con- 
venient to take the railway to 
Rouen, visiting Evreux and other 
towns on the way, if possible. 

Historic Rouen is so well known 
to travellers, that there is little 
left to be said. We will not dwell 
upon old Rouen, but will rather 
indicate to the reader what it is 
like to-day, and how modern and 
prosaic is its aspect; how we 
arrive by express train and are 
rattled through wide-paved streets 
in an omnibus du chemin de fer, and 
are set down at a ‘ grand hétel,’ 
where we find an Englishman seated 
in the doorway reading ‘ Bell’s Life.’ 
The city of to-day is given up 
to commerce, to the swinging of 
cranes, and to the screeching of 
locomotives on the quays; whilst 
the fine broad streets and lines 
of newly-erected houses, shut out 
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from our view the old city of 
which we have heard so much. 
Rouen the picturesque is disap- 
pearing like a dissolving view—a 
few more slides in the magic-lan- 
tern, a few more windows of plate 
glass in its modern streets, and the 
picture of old Rouen fades away. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame, 
and the magnificent church of 
St. Ouen, are the prominent objects 
of interest to the traveller and are 
alone worth coming to Rouen to 
see; but of the city which Prout 
and Pugin sketched, the city of 
Joan of Arc, there is little to be 
found without searching beyond 
the lines marked out by guides 
and valets de place. 

If we should be permitted a 
hearing in the gay and festive 
pages of ‘ London Society,’ we 
should like to take the reader— 
who has ‘done the sights’ of 
Rouen, who has bought all the 
photographs and nicknacks in the 
shops on the quay, and lounged 
in the cafés to his heart’s content 
—to see the ‘ bits’ of curious old 
wood-work in courts and alleys, 
standing firm and strong, where the 
very stones that should have sup- 
ported them have crumbled away. 
We weuld point out the fine large 
grain of this oak-work, so difficult 
to meet with in these days, as 
connoisseurs are aware ; but, above 
all, we should notice the curious 
heraldic signs and emblems with 
a history over almost every door- 
way. Memories of weeks of almost 
romantic interest, spent in the 
byways of Rouen, crowd upon us 
as we write these lines, and we 
feel inclined to cry out, as Mr. 
Sala did from Algeria, ‘ Why don’t 
you come out here, you great 
British public,’ and see these 
things before they fade-for ever 
from your eyes. 

It is a Sunday morning in 
Rouen—a peaceful summer morn- 
ing, when the most catholic 
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Goddess of Leisure ‘tells her 
beads,— when the good, well- 
ordered people of Rouen string 
themselves in rows, one by one on 
the public seats in the gardens, 
and in what we should call the 
churchyard of the grand cathe- 
dral of St. Ouen. It is to hear 
a great preacher, that the crowd 
are collecting in such numbers 
that it is difficult to make our 
way through the green baize door 
into the cathedral, where the 
faithful are receiving, with bowed 
head and crossed breast, the holy 
water administered with a brush. 
We pay two sous for a chair, and 
take our places under the usual 
fire of silent criticism from our 
neighbours, who, as they kneel, 
dart the most searching glances at 
us; and we have scarcely time to 
notice the beautiful proportions of 
the nave, and the carving in the 
chapels, when the service com- 
mences, and we can just discern 
in the distance the priests at the 
high altar (looking in their bright 
stiff robes, and with their backs to 
the people, like golden beetles 
under a microscope); we cannot 
hear distinctly, for the moving of 
the crowd about us, the creak- 
ing of chairs, and the whispering 
of many voices, but we can see 
the incense rising, the children in 
white robes swinging silver chains, 
and the cocked hat of the tall 
‘Suisse’ moving to and fro. 
Presently the congregation sits 
down, the organ peals forth, and a 
choir of sweet voices chants the 
‘ Agnus Dei.’ Again the congre- 
gation kneels to the sound of a sil- 
ver bell; the smoke of incense curls 
through the aisles, and the golden 
beetles move up and down; again 
there is a scraping of chairs, a 
shuffling of feet, and a general 
movement towards the pulpit, the 
men standing in groups round it 
with their hats in their hands; 
then a pause, and for the first time 
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so deep a silence that we can hear 
the movement of the crowd out- 
side, and the distant rattle of 
drums. But all eyes are now 
turned to the preacher, a man of 
about forty, of an austere but or- 
dinary (we might almost say low) 
type of face, closely shaven, with 
an ivory crucifix at his side, and a 
small black book in his hand. 
His voice was powerful, almost too 
loud sometimes, and most per- 
suasive ; he was eloquent and im- 
passioned, but used little gesture, 
or any artifice to engage attention. 
He commenced with a rhapsody— 
startling in the sudden flow of its 
eloquence, thrilling in its higher 
tones, tender and compassionate 
almost to tears, in its lower pas- 
sages—a rhapsody to the Virgin ; 
and then an appeal for us ‘true 
Catholics’ to the ‘Queen of 
Heaven,’ the beautiful, the ado- 
rable. He elevated our hearts 
with his moving voice, and by 
what we might call the electricity 
of sympathy, almost to a frenzy of 
adoration; he taught us how the 
true believer, ‘ clad in hope,’ would 
one day be ‘crowned with fruition.’ 
He lingered with almost idolatrous 
emphasis on the charms of Mary, 
and with his enraptured eyes fixed 
upon her image, and a thousand 
upturned faces listening to his 
words, the aisles echoed to his ro- 
mantic theme— 

‘With my lips I kneel, and with my 

heart 


I fall about thy feet and worship thee.’ 


A stream of eloquence followed— 
studied or spontaneous it matters 
not; the whole congregation held 
their breath and listened—as they 
scarcely ever listen in an English 
church—to a story for the thou- 
sandth time repeated. 

Witha transition almost as start- 
ling as the first, the book is closed, 
the preacher has left the pulpit; 
the congregation has dispersed, 
and the day is ended with fireworks 





and fétes. But—and this appeared 
to us to be the moral of it all—the 
service was solemn and the sermon 
was effective, because the preacher 
had, naturally or by training, both 
in manner and in matter, the art 
of preaching. He had not that 
curious surprised (distrait) manner, 
with which so many English preach- 
ers seem possessed on entering the 
pulpit, and his sermon was not, as 
a writer quaintly puts it, ‘ based 
upon the supposition that the 
preacher isintroducing Christianity 
for the first time, to the notice of 
his hearers.’ 

Leaving Rouen, we can, if we 
please, reach Havre or Dieppe in 
about two hours, or go down the 
Seine by steamboat; but it is 
a pleasanter thing to pass home- 
ward leisurely through this ‘ food- 
producing land,’ to go from village 
to village, and to see something of 
the country life of Normandy—to 
see the laden orchards, the cattle 
upon the hills, and the sloping 
fields of corn. It is yet early in 
the autumn, but the variety of 
colour spread over the landscape 
is delightful to the eye; the rich 
brown of the buckwheat, the bright 
yellow mustard, the green pastures 
by rivers, and the poppies in the 
corn; the fields divided by high 
hedges and dispersed by mellowed 
trees, the purple heath, the luxu- 
riant fern. It is harvest-time 
everywhere, and the people have 
evidently but one thought, ‘ the 
gathering in;’ the country pre- 
sents to us a picture, not like 
Watteau’s fétes galantes, but rather 
that of a peaceful English harvest 
home. We are in the midst of 
corn-fields now, near Villers-sur- 
Mer, and the hill-side is alto- 
gether glorious. It is covered to 
the very summit with riches; the 
heavily-laden corn stems wave their 
crests against a blue horizon, whilst 
in a deep cleft a long line of ‘pop- 
pies winds downwards in a scarlet 














stream. The flowers are set thickly 
in some places and form a blaze 
of colour, inconceivably, painfully 
brilliant. We could not paint it if 
we would, but we may see in it an 
allegory of plenty and of peace (of 
that peace which France so ur- 
gently desires); we may see her 
blood-red banner of war laid down 
to garland the hill-side with its 
crimson folds, her children laying 
their offerings at the feet of Ceres 
and forgetting Mars altogether! 
Here the traveller, who has 
been making the little tour in Nor- 
mandy that we have sketched out 
for him, arrives again at the 
coast, where he may take the boat 
from Havre to England; or, if 
otherwise inclined, can visit the 
‘ happy hunting grounds’ of Trou- 
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ville and Deauville, or the more 

picturesque and bracing little town 

of Etretat, with its rocks and caves 

and its summer population of 

Parisiennes disporting themselves 

by the sea. 
* 


= * o 


It is past midnight now at 
Avranches, and the young Marie 
and the old are in deeper dreams. 
The moon is shining full across the 
bay and silvering the rocks on 
Mont St. Michel; the night dili- 
gence is jingling down the hill, and 
the owls are shuffling in the ivy on 
the wall. How is it, we wonder, 


that English travellers know so 
little of these spots—so quaint, so 
beautiful, so near home and so 
like home ? 
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MOEL FAMMAU. 


HAD been staying in Denbigh 

for some weeks to read. My 
coach, a Jesus’ man, as all Welsh- 
men are, had gone up to Oxford 
from a grammar-school in the 
county, as poor as a rat, had ac- 
quitted himself while at the Uni- 
versity with so much credit that 
he not only gathered to himself for 
his maintenance all the Joshuan 
emoluments open to him, but even 
the University scholarships and 
prizes fell at his feet. Alma Mater 
was proud of him; and when he 
took a degree, answering to the 
highest expectations of everyone, 
the brightest prospects seemed 
open before him. But no. After 
flying sublimely through the 
schools, he chose once again to 
seek his mountain land, where a 


mountain lassie was waiting for 
him, and opened a school in his 
own county-town with hope, love, 
and patience as his only guarantees 


of success. At the time I knew 
him he had realized a very com- 
fortable competency, and though 
his wife for years had been sleep- 
ing the long’ sleep, she had left 
him two most perfect daughters, 
Nelly and Beatrice, maidens , I 
cannot describe, and of whom 
I shall have to say but little, 
though one was the motive power 
in the day’s scramble I am going 
to relate. ; 

I had two rooms in old Price’s 
house, perched up aloft all by 
themselves above the rest of the 
building. They were not garrets, 
however, by any means; but com- 
fortable, old-fashioned, good-sized, 
well-furnished rooms; I am afraid 
I have been rather free in the use 
of my epithets, but my diggings 
really did deserve every good word 


TI can say of them. In the morn- 
ing when I woke I could see the 
line of Flintshire hills, blue with 
heather, against the shining sky; 
and when I opened my Aristotle, 
and lit a cigar, the same hills met 
me from a different point of view, 
as often as I raised my eyes from 
the Greek of the ethics to turn to 
my crib, or tothe ponderous Liddell 
and Scott which lay open in front 
of me, or—shall I confess it ?—to 
lean over my table and peep down 
into the garden below to catch a 
glimpse of Nelly, as she walked to 
and fro along the shady walk by 
the house wall, directly beneath 
me, whence now and then the 
musical tones of her voice came 
pealing upwards, as a snatch of 
some favourite song came into 
her memory while she read and 
walked.} 

I found her in the drawing- 
room one evening with her book 
of ferns open before her. Now I 
know as much about ferns as I 
do about jute or indigo. I think 
ferns very delightful in a natural 
grotto, when it is not too damp; 
I think a fernery is very pretty 
when it is tastefully arranged and 
well kept; and I admire the gor- 
geous productions of the scenic 
artist which he places before us 
as a piéce de resistance to his ballet 
and his coloured fire at Christmas. 
But Nelly’s book! The Latin 
names were doubly Latin to me, 
and the English names as bad as 
Greek. Judge then the state of 
consternation into which I was 
thrown when my companion, turn- 
ing toa blank page of the book, 
said :— 

‘I am keeping this for the Os- 
munda Regalis. Beatrice has had 
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a specimen for some time, and I 
have been waiting more than two 
years. Will you take the trouble 
to get one for me, Mr. Lumley ?” 

‘I would take any trouble for 
you. You shall have a specimen 
as soon as I get back to town. 
Let me see. This is Thursday, 
and I start on Saturday.’ 

‘ What a goose you are! Do 
you suppose that it grows in Hyde 
Park, or that I want my book en- 
riched from Covent Garden? No, 
I must have the fern while you 
are here, and it only grows in one 
place in the neighbourhood, in a 
little ravine on the side of Moel 
Fammau. Will you get it for me? 

Moel Fammau, ‘ the mother of 
the hiils,’ was the highest and the 
bluest of the mountain range I 
have mentioned. I had often 
thought of devoting a day to 
climbing it, before Nelly’s fern 
mania brought the matter to a 
positive issue. . 

‘Of course I will go to Moel 
Fammau for you, or to the world’s 
end, if you like; but how am I to 
tell this fern from the numberless 
others which no doubt grow in the 
same place ?” 

‘Tt will be the largest fern 
there. Sometimes it grows nine 
feet nigh, but I think not in this 
neighbourhood. The fronds grow 
in large tufts from a thick, woody 
rhizoma, and : 

‘ Thanks,’ I 


interrupted, ‘ I 
shall know it perfectly by the first 


part of your description. I shall 
look out for the largest fern in the 
gully, and bring you that.’ 

* When will you go?’ 

‘To-morrow. It is my only 
day.’ 

I went up to my room, and 
began to pack my books, half 
pleased, half amused, and half 
vexed at the programme laid out 
for my last day in Denbigh, when 
a lucky thought came into my 
head. I would ask James Rawdon 


to accompany me. He was not 
quite the companion I should have 
chosen, for he had a queer habit 
of saying untoward things out of 
season, and I did not consider my 
acquaintance with him of sufii- 
cient standing to justify the in- 
terest he always took in my affairs. 
He was a young man of six or 
seven and twenty, a clergyman, 
and the son of a Scotch baronet, 
but somehow he had quarrelled 
with his bride the church, and 
was living a life of idleness, quietly 
irregular, fishing all day, and 
spending his evenings by his own 
fireside with his pipe and whisky- 
toddy. But he was the only ac- 
quaintance I had in the place, so 
I sent him a note, asking him to 
meet me at the station at ten the 
following morning, and was re- 
lieved when I received a reply in 
the affirmative. 

I went to bed that night to 
dream confused dreams of Royal 
Osmunds, Nellies, Moel Fammaus, 
and Rawdons. I imagined I was 
going like a caricature of ‘ Jack- 
in-the-green,’ to present a gigantic 
fern, twice my own height, to a 
princess on the top of a mountain, 
while Rawdon goaded me on with 
his fishing-rod as often as I stag- 
gered beneath the weight of my 
burden, or my pace became too 
slow; or I thought that I was 
bird-nesting, and climbing to the 
top of somewhere by means of a 
ladder of fern-leaf. And that 
horrid Rawdon was always there 
with his fishing-rod. 

How I began to hate that fish- 
ing-rod in my dream! And when 
I saw the veritable instrument of 
torture itself waved to me as a 
signal from the door of the book- 
ing-office, I could have snatched 
it away and sent it flying up Vale 
Street with the greatest pleasure. 
Rawdon stood there in his usual 
costume, a suit of-the coarsest 
tweed, and a tall felt hat, which 
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did not prevent you from seeing 
that he wore his hair in the pound- 
of-candles style. His rod and 
fishing-basket, with a clerical tie, 
completed his attire. He had been 
waiting half-an-hour for me, he 
said. I could not help thinking 
that he had better have devoted 
it to his toilet, but there was no 
time to waste, so I was prevented 
from the rudeness of telling him 
80. 
Going into the station Rawdon 
took the lead. ‘ Two first-class 
tickets for Rheul,’—then turning 
to me, ‘ you can pay for both; I 
will settle with you afterwards.’ 
We were soon in the train, and a 
short journey brought us to Rheul, 
the nearest village to the foot of 
Moel Fammau. We turned into the 
village inn—there are village inns 
still remaining in Wales, outside 
the tourist districts—to refresh 
ourselves, and inquire the best 
way up the mountain, when my 
friend discovered that he was un- 


provided with tobacco for the day’s 


consumption. I had brought out 
a fat case of cigars, but the canny 
Scotchman would smoke nothing 
but a short pipe, which he carried 
as though it were a rose, in the 
button-hole of his coat. 

‘I must have some tobacco by 
some means,’ he said, ‘ and plenty 
of it. Suppose we buy up all they 
have in the house, and astonish 
the natives. You can pay for it, 
and I will settle with you after- 
wards.’ 

It turned out that the good 
woman of the house had about 
two pounds of tobacco wrapped 
up in little papers—each paper a 
pennyworth. In spite of my pro- 
testations, Rawdon emptied the 
whole drawerful into his basket, 
quite contentedly, and went whist- 
ling out of the house while I paid 
his bill and our score. 

‘Turn to the left past the 
parsonage and the big brick house 
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you'll see, and it ‘ll be clear to 
you when to turn off the road.’ 
These were the directions of our 
hostess, delivered with a strong 
Welsh accent, and, following them, 
we soon found ourselves toiling 
up the side of Moel Fammau. 
There is something very exhila- 
rating in leaving the high road 
and striking across country, and 
especially there is something par- 
ticularly buoyant to the spirits in 
climbling a hill. Of course there 
are hills and hills. You would 
find it very wearisome to toil up 
the pass of Llanberis in the dark ; 
and I know a hill in Derbyshire, 
on the turnpike road, which I 
have to climb sometimes, and am 
always more dead than alive on 
reaching the top. But this is 
different to mountain climbing on 
a fine clear day, with a fresh 
breeze strengthening every step 
you take upwards, and begging 
you to buffet with it in such a 
free and hearty manner, that you 
enjoy the labour and perseverance 
you are compelled to exercise. To 
leave the road, cross a field or 
two, climb a wall, and then dis- 
cover there are no more walls 
before you; and presently to find 
the grass growing shorter and 
sweeter, and that you have to 
pick your way among boulder- 
stones and gorse bushes, while 
now and then you set your foot 
into the middle of a clump of 
heather, and at last after wading 
knee deep in heather bloom for 
half a mile, to strike suddenly 
upon a solitary sheep path, and to 
follow it round the mountain with- 
out caring much whether it brings 
you nearer to the top or not — what 
a fund of delight and wholesome 
recreation there is for a young 
and healthy man in all this. For 
the first hour or so the ascent was 
easy enough, and we kept well 
together, my chief care being to 
keep to windward of Rawdon, who 
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gave the smoke of his bad tobacco 
to the breezes in such enormous 
clouds, that I, a smoker, could not 
stand it. But it presently became 
more difficult, and the fishing-rod 
and cutty pipe soon distanced me, 
until at last all I could see of my 
companion was a pillar of smoke, 
rising apparently from the heather, 
which showed me“that he was 
resting and waiting for me to 
come up to him. 

Judge my surprise and delight 
when I discovered him seated in a 
rocky corner, in the side of just 
such a little ravine as Nelly had 
described to me. 

‘ How long have you been there, 
Rawdon ? 

‘Just as long as the difference 
between your time for ascending 
the hill and mine—I haven’t got 
a watch, and I haven’t a pedome- 
ter, so I can’t tell_you either how 
many steps or how many minutes 
I took to reach this. But I can 
tell you something, I am dread- 
fully peckish. Have you brought 
anything to eat with you? 

‘ Nothing—not even a sandwich. 
That basket of yours might have 
held all that we want, but you 
would insist on filling it with 
tobacco.’ 

Hereupon he quoted the old 
doggrel verse in praise of to- 


‘Much victuals serve for gluttony, to 

fatten men like swine, 

But he’s a frugal man indeed who on 
a leaf can dine ; 

He needs no napkin for his hands, his 
finger-ends to wipe, 

Who keeps his kitchen in a box, his 
roast meat in a pipe.” 


Adding as a comment, in the 
plainest English prose, that he 
thought the sooner we made for 
the top of the hill the better, as he 
supposed there would be no chance 
of getting anything until we had 
done so and come to the bottom 
again; so we began to trudge on 
again, he taking the top of the 
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bank, I walking along the bed of 
the little mountain streamlet, now 
innocent of water, and looking 
right and left for the Osmunda 
Regalis. 

I was rather puzzled at first, 
there seemed to be so many big 
ferns; but remembering that the 
particular fern I was in search of, 
sometimes grew to the height of 
nine feet, I soon determined to 
take no notice of any which did 
not at least outtop my shoulders. 
At last I thought that I had 
found my prize. Rawdon, far 
away on the rocks above me, 
looked like a goat. I called to 
him to come down. 

‘What is it? he inquired, 
when he had got half-way. 

‘Do you know anything about 
ferns ? 

‘ Not much. There’s the maiden’s 
hair, and p 

‘Never mind the “and.” Do 
you know the Royal Osmund when 
you see it?’ 

‘Never heard of it before, but 
perhaps I might know it by in- 
stinct—as I should recognize any 
palatable dish that might be set 
before me at this moment.’ 

‘Come down and look at this 
fern.’ 

In a few minutes he was with 
me, and his arguments, added to 
my own prejudiced opinion, con- 
vineced me that I had got hold of 
a fine specimen of the veritable 
and much coveted fern that Nelly 
wanted. I believe he knew all 
the time what a goose I was 
making of myself, but I forgave 
him, along with all other small 
offenders, when I took my degree. 

And here I found there was 
some use in the fishing-rod. Join- 
ing two pieces together he bound 
the stem of my fern to the piece, 
thus considerably lessening my 
trouble in carrying my prize, and 
the chances of breaking it. We 
now made for the summit in good 
earnest. 
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The top of Moel Fammau is 
conspicuous in the landscape, not 
only because it is the highest of 
the range of hills to which it 
belongs, but because it is crowned 
by a square stone tower of con- 
siderable size, called the Jubilee 
Tower, one of the many relics 
that remain of the mis-directed 
enthusiasm of some of those who 
took part in the rejoicings over 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
accession of good King George the 
Third. We were disappointed on 
reaching it to find the masonry in 
very bad repair, and that it was 
impossible to enter the building, 
in consequence of the number of 
stones in front of the doorway, 
which quite choked it up. An 
inscription runs round the upper 
part of the tower, setting forth the 
date and purpose of its erection; 
but a great part of it had fallen to 
the ground, and I did not consider 
it worth while to copy what re- 


mained, although I always carry 
a pencil and a note-book to dot 
down anything curious that comes 
in my way. 

The view from the top was 


magnificent. We could see the 
line of sea coast as far as the 
mouth of the Mersey, the estuary 
of the Dee, and scores of towns 
and villages lay spread out like a 
map; while on the other side the 
fruitful vale of Clwyd, rightiy 
termed the Eden of Wales, re- 
posed beneath us. We came down 
another side of the mountain, and 
Rawdon was not long disappointed 
in his desire to refresh the inner 
man, for before we reached the 
bottom we lighted on a small 
homestead, where a sort of homely 
merrymaking was being held. 
Here we were hospitably invited 
to sit down to a table laden with 
good cheer, and both of us did 
ample justice to it. In fact, so 
well pleased were we with our 
entertainment, and so glad of the 
opportunity of resting ourselves, 
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that it was nine o’clock before we 
said farewell, and a pitch dark 
night. 

‘I say,’ whispered Rawdon, as 
we were preparing to leave, ‘I 
think we ought to make these 
people a present of some sort. 
Suppose you give them four 
shillings for me, and what you 
like for yourself. I will settle 
with you afterwards.’ 

While I was paying this little 
tribute to my hostess, I made 
some inquiries as to our where- 
abouts, and learnt to my dismay 
that we were four miles from 
Rheul, and could not possibly 
reach in time for a homeward 
train that evening. The present, 
which they evidently did not 
expect, appeared to be a,most 
pleasant surprise to the good 
people, and we left the house 
amid a perfect volley of blessings, 
in Welsh, from the assembled 
company—at least I hope they 
were blessings—but my knowledge 
of the Welsh language at that 
time was so limited, that they 
might have been anathemas of the 
loudest description. 

We could get no conveyance at 
Rheul, and had to trudge back to 
Denbigh through the dark, getting 
there some time after midnight. I 
said good-bye to Rawdon at old 
Price’s door—his last words were 
a promise to meet me at the 
station at six o’clock, and settle 
accounts. Then an old Welsh- 
woman, who had been sitting up 
for me, brought me my candle, 
and in a very few minutes I was 
in my own room, having first 
carefully deposited my treasure in 
a jar in the drawing-room, where 
I thought Nelly would be certain 
to find it, for I did not expect to 
see her in the morning. 

Once in my own apartments, I 
sat down to my table te put into 
a permanent form some thoughts 
that had been running through 
my head during the day. How 
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long I remained awake I don’t 
know, but at four o’clock I woke 
up to find to my surprise that I 
had gone to sleep in my chair, 
and thanked my stars that it was 
no later. I hastily put together 
the few little things which had 
not been packed for me in my 
absence, dressed for my journey, 
and descended to the breakfast- 
room, where I found not only my 
breakfast awaiting me, but to my 
surprise Nelly waiting to take 
her place at the head of the table. 

* You dear, good-natured, good- 
for-nothing, stupid man,’ was her 
greeting, as I entered the room; 
‘do you know what you have 
done ? 

My conscience did not accuse 
me of having done anything 
wrong, so I refused to cry peccavi 
until she gave me a little more 
light. Nelly did not keep me 
long in suspense. 

‘Do you know what you did 
yesterday ?’ 

‘I went up Moel Fammau, and 


‘ And brought back—’ 

‘And brought back the largest 
fern I could find.’ 

‘Which was—’ 

*The Osmunda Regalis,’ I fal- 
tered. 

* A piece of bracken!’ 

‘ At any rate this is not a piece 
of bracken,’ I exclaimed in despe- 
ration, producing from my pocket 
my last night’s lucubration, ‘ Will 
you take this in remembrance of 
the day I tried to find the Royal 
Osmund for you?’ 

It was a sonnet, entitled 

MOEL FAMMAU. 
I found the mother of the hills: she lay 


Beneath a slumbrous canopy of blue, 
Which kissed her dewy eyelids as she 


w 
In her sweet slumber the sweet airs of 
May, , 
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Which fluttered round her, wreathing 
in their play 
Her mural crown, with locks of 
fleecy hue, 
And on her rounded breast two 
blossoms grew ; 
And one I plucked, and kissed, and bore 
away, 
And here it is; and with it—what are 
these ? 
A maiden’s curl, a letter, a small 
glove. 
Hill-mother, when her breast, not thine 
did please, 
In far less healthy fields my soul did 
rove ; 
For thou art steadfast—she the summer 
breeze, 
That wantons round thee, 
such is love. 


But of 


‘I burnt curl, letter, and glove 
last night, Nelly. Shall I tell you 
why?’ 

There is no need to tell you what 
took place during the few minutes 
I still had left. Suffice it to say 
that I left Denbigh that morning 
under a promise to return, not to 
go away again alone. 

Heigho! How our dreams 
vanish. The next winter, at a 
ball, some consummate ninny- 
hammer contrived through his 
clumsiness to cripple her for life, 
and all these years she has lain on 
a sofa, and therefore 

No, sir, you are quite wrong— 
I have been married some years. 
But she—she writes me affection- 
ate notes at Christmas time, and 
on the anniversary of the day when 
Iclimbed Moel Fammau. My wife 
bids me burn these notes, but I 
do not think that I am commit- 
ting any sin in keeping them, for 
old acquaintance’ sake. 

* - * 

I looked out for Rawdon at the 
railway station that morning, but 
he was nowhere in sight, nor have 
I seen or heard of him since. 


A Raven’s FEATHER. 





MAY WE DRINK COLD WATER? AND, IF 
SO, WHEN ? 


By Maras. J. H. Rompe... 


F any one of the medical men 
who last winter did such gal- 
lant battle in favour of alcohol, 
were to inform the British public 
that a tumbler or two of cold water 
is not absolutely injurious to the 
human constitution, he would be 
conferring a greater boon on several 
of his fellow-creatures than can 
well be estimated. 

It would not be of the slightest 
use for a teetotallo?, hydropathist, 
or any other fanatic who believes 
solely and wholly in cold water, to 
give such an assurance. 

The testimony of people who 
drink when they are not thirsty— 
who, on principle, swallow pints 
of cold water the moment they 
get out of bed in the morning, 
and who repeat the dose at stated 
intervals during the course of the 
day, when no ordinary man or 
woman would think of taking it, 
cannot be regarded as either satis- 
factory or trustworthy. 

They are blinded by prejudice— 
they are following an ideal which 
is neither romantic nor pleasant; 
they hold a creed as little elastic 
in its articles as a rule-of-three 
sum. 

They drink water, and nothing 
else; they drink it at certain times, 
and accompanied by magical rites 
and numbers. To be sure, it is 
something to know that in our land 
there is a race of professing water- 
drinkers, some of whom reach a 
good old age; but whenever a 
question of diet becomes one of 
line and plummet, too, it becomes 
at the same time hopeless as re- 
gards general applicability. 

What the world really wants is 
a man, having authority, who shall 


write to the ‘Times,’ and say— 
‘ There is nothing in the nature of 
cold water—providing always it be 
not foul with sewage, or sparkling 
from contiguity to a churchyard— 
which can be considered delete- 
rious to health.’ 

‘A man ordinarily strong may as 
safely drink a glass of water when 
he is thirsty,as he may eat a steak 
when he is hungry.’ 

Of course the letter would be 
very differently worded. The writer 
would cite, in support of his state- 
ment, various chemical authorities 
—he would adduce recondite me- 
dical testimony—he might even 
introduce a case of recovery from 
dangerous illness, attributable, 
when all other remedies had failed, 
to a draught of pure cold water. 
He would clothe his meaning 
in professional language, but still 
it might be hoped his language 
would be sufficiently explicit to 
make the general public understand 
that water and poison are not 
synonymous terms—that the former 
is indeed by many degrees the less 
dangerous of the two; nay, that 
there may be certain conditions 
under which it is possible for 
water to prove as beneficial to the 
body as it is acceptable to the 
palate. 

‘ But,’ remarks the attentive 
reader of this paper, ‘ you are set- 
ting up ninepins in order to knock 
them over. Who ever said, or 
thought, that cold water was un- 
wholesome ?” 

To which I reply, ‘ Many people ; 
not theoretically, perhaps, but 
practically, certainly.’ 

If a person does not want to 
drink water, the question naturally 
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slumbers; but if he does, the con- 
versation which ensues is this: 

* You should not drink so much 
cold water.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

* Because it is not good for you.’ 

‘ Why is it not good for me?’ 

* Because it is not.’ 

An eminently satisfactory an- 
swer! 

What the experience of others 
may be I cannot tell; mine own 
has invariably been that if a man, 
woman, or child be thirsty, he, she, 
or it, is told not to drink water. 

As no human being, not a fana- 
tic, ever wishes to drink water ex- 
cepting when he is thirsty, the in- 
ference is self-evident. 

Supposing the weather to be 
warm, as it is occasionally in Eng- 
land, and that a man being so 
likewise wishes for a glass of water, 
some friend is certain to exclaim — 

* You should not drink water.’ 

‘Why not ? 

‘ Because you are so warm.’ 

Or, if the day be frosty, the re- 
monstrance runs thus : 

‘ You should not drink water.’ 

‘Why not? 

‘ Because it is so cold.’ 

And this unacknowledged but 
inveterate prejudice against water 
is so deeply rooted in all classes of 
the community ; it is so little used 
internally; it is decried so conti- 
nually, that the mystery to me is, 
why Drs. Frankland and Letheby 
should be perpetually troubling 
themselves about the quality of 
London water. 

What can it possibly matter 
whether water be pure or impure, 
when no one drinks it? Noone— 
unless it may bea stray imp coming 
from school, who climbs up to one 
of the drinking-fountains, and fills 
and empties the chain-secured shell, 
with a vague idea that he is doing 
something wrong, and a very cer- 
tain impression that he glories in 
doing it. 
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To revert, however, to the origi- 
nal argument, ‘ May we drink cold 
water; and, ifso, when? Virtually, 
we are told we may when not 
thirsty—which means, in practice, 
never. 

Now out of this reply there 
arises three fresh questions: 

1. Whence comes this prejudice 
against water ? 

2. Why should it be considered 
an improper agent to use in the 
quenching of thirst ? 

3. Can any person say, of his 
own knowledge, that illness has 
resulted from persons drinking 
water when they felt disposed to 
take it, and from no other 
cause ? 

To the first question, it may be 
sufficient to suggest, that men, as 
arule, dislike and distrust water, 
because they have a liking for, and 
a profound faith in, beer or its 
equivalents. 

A man cannot serve two 
masters. If he be serving beer 
or its equivalents, as a matter of 
course he feels it a reflection 
on his master to see any one 
relishing a glass of water. If 
it be his creed that malt or the 
juice of the grape should, in some 
shape or other, enter into the com- 
position of every fluid that passes 
the lips, there can be nothing won- 
derful in the fact of the holder of 
a more liberal creed seeming ob- 
noxious to him. Observing, in a 
word, that some persons, under 
some circumstances, actually relish 
cold water, and swallow it with 
absolute enjoyment, he has set up 
a giant of prejudice beside eack 
running stream, and babbling 
brook, and sparkling fountain, to 
prevent passers-by tasting, touch- 
ing, handling. 

Those who are fond of tracing 
back incomprehensible ideas to 
their first sources, may perhaps 
suggest that the dislike to water, 
which seems so very human, origi- 
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nated in the superabundance of 
that fluid which covered the earth 
at the time of the Deluge. 

The first mention of wine is after 
that date; and up to the present 
time, from the time of Noah, all 
men—with the exception of the 
Rechabites and modern teetotallers 
—seem to have been shunning 
more and more the delights of that 
cup which, as has been so aptly 
remarked, 


* Neither cheers nor inebriates.’ 


However this may be, no rational 
person can doubt that the general 
dislike to see water taken inter- 
nally, isas absurd as the dislike all 
those who have arrived at middle 
age can recollect as once existing 
against its use externally. 

Forty years ago, or even less, 
what was thought of the person 
who ‘ tubbed,’ summer and winter 
—who ‘ruined his constitution’ 
by sponging himself all over from 
head to foot in cold water? Nay, 
so recently as the period when the 
‘Saturday Review’ was launched, 
the use of water externally was 
confined to so small a class, that 
the early writers in its columns— 
superior as they seemed in all 
other respects to human weak- 
nesses—could not avoid telling 
their readers, by implication, that 
they bathed themselves. 

Some of the very wittiest re- 
marks that were ever made on the 
subject of tubbing, may be found by 
referring to the youthful columns 
of our now old acquaintance. 

Thorough ablutions were even 
then so new as to seem strange. 
Now every man washes, or is sup- 
posed to wash himself, whether the 
morning chance to be cold or 
warm. It was not so everywhere 
once; it may not be so every- 
where even yet. 

For instance, in Ireland, where, 
amongst the lower orders, dirt was 
considered equivalent to a top- 
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coat, and where an old woman of 
eighty, driven by the famine to the 
poor-house, being washed for the 
only time in eighty years, died of 
the shock. 

Or even in England, where, it 
strikes me, there might still be 
found men and women as innocent 
of a thorough scrub as that poor 
victim—where there certainly are 
street arabs who might have stood 
for the originals of this story: 

‘My lad, I will give you half-a- 
crown if you tell me how you get 
into your clothes.’ 

‘ Please your honour, I never get 
out of ’em.’ 

Nevertheless water is now used, 
and largely, externally. Perhaps, 
in the good time coming, it may be 
found to supply a want in our in- 
ternal economy. 

Which remark leads naturally to 
the second question previously enu- 
merated— 

‘Why should water be consi- 
dered an improper agent to use in 
the quenching of thirst ?” 

Speaking with due respect for 
medical authority, and obscurity, 
and correction of this statement, if 
any be made, it may be observed 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of a thousand have the 
vaguest possible idea as to the real 
cause of thirst. The artificial and 
luxurious state of general society 
rendering positive hungeran impos- 
sibility to that class of the commu- 
nity who are in the habit of consi- 
dering cause and effect, the persons 
composing that class have come to 
the conclusion that thirst must be as 
impossible a thing to occur natu- 
rally in the routine of civilization 
as hunger. Which would be all 
very well were the blood as ma- 
nageable as the stomach—as docile 
a steed as the latter over-worked 
horse. 

If people eat too much, they are 
not hungry; but if they eat and 
drink too much they are thirsty: 
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hence arises the idea that thirst is 
abnormal, instead of natural. 

‘Of course, if you are thirsty, 
you must be ill,’ wise folks declare. 

My good friends, are you not 
slightly illogical? In the same 
breath you would not hesitate to 
declare—‘ If you are hungry, you 
must be well.’ 

Before proceeding further may 
we remark, without the risk of 
being called superficial, not to say 
ignorant, that doctors occasionally 
misapprehend this question as well 
as the unlearned. Many cases in 
point occur to me, but I will only 
cite three. 

A man came to a great physician 
to be cured. He (the physician) 
has passed to his rest, and left a 
sufficient fortune behind him for 
the enjoyment of those whom it 
might concern; so it cannot hurt 
anybody to state that, in the opi- 
nion of the writer, he was, despite 
his standing, a remarkably clever 


quack. Not of the disreputable - 


sort ; on the contrary, he has been 
known to refuse fees. To many a 
guinea he turned an unintelligent 
face in the case to which I refer. 

The man came. He had drank 
water largely, and a good many 
other things as well—so the phy- 
sician facetiously suggested; and 
the soft impeachment was owned. 

The physician put him on diet. 
He observed that diet. The weather 
was frightfully hot. Had he only 
been permitted water in quantity, 
the patient would have rested con- 
tent ; but water was forbidden. He 
was allowed to rinse out his mouth, 
and he did so, swallowing, it may 
be, some drops surreptitiously. For 
five weeks ie endured the martyr- 
dom; then he returned home a 
shadow of his former self. 

Cured, shall we say? Well, the 
one competent authority pro- 
nounced he was—only, unhappily 
for the authority, he died. Other 
causes may have supervened—pos- 
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sibly they did; but the fact re- 
mains that during the whole term 
of his probation his sole cry was 
for]water, and that was prohibited ; 
and when he recrossed his own 
threshold, the very dogs scarcely 
recognised their master. 

The scene shifts. A woman 
nursing a patient in the hot 
summer weather. To eat is im- 
possible—to drink is a necessity. 

‘What is that you are taking? 
the medical attendant inquires. 

* Water.’ 

‘The worst thing imaginable to 
quench thirst. You should take 
tea—it quenches thirst, and makes 
you cool afterwards.’ 

To believe which, with the ther- 
mometer at 90° in the shade, was a 
trial of faith. 

Shortly after she meets with 
another authority who instructs 
her as follows : 

‘Thirst is always the result of. 
weakness. A stimulant is the best 
remedy for thirst. J have inva- 
riably found it so in my prac- 
tice.’ 

‘But she does not find it so’ 
in her own experience; and on 
leaving the medical professor, she 
inquires of a chemist (I do not 
mean a chemist and druggist)— 

‘Will you tell me—that is, if 
you know—what is the cause of 
thirst ?” 

‘The blood wants more liquid,’ 
he immediately answered. ‘ The 
blood is asking for water.’ 

Voila! he might be right or he 
might be wrong; but supposing 
one asked the cause of hunger, and 
a person answered—‘ The stomach 
wants to be filled,’ we should say, 
‘This man speaks to the point— 
his theory is at all events intel- 
ligible.’ 

Why, therefore, should we con- 
sider thirst a sign of disease? 
Many people think it lies in their 
mouths and throats, and that if a 
few mouthfuls of liquid will not 
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allay the irritation, it is time a 
doctor was sent for. 

My friends, your dry tongues 
and parched throats are only signs 
and symptoms. When you are 
thirsty, millions of trumpet- 
mouthed vessels are waiting eagerly 
expectant to suck up the moisture 
they hope you will be wise enough 
to swallow for your benefit. Your 
blood is asking them to furnish it 
with fresh reinforcements ; already 
is the glass at your lips, when the 
familiar, ‘You should not drink 
that!’ meets your ears. 

If you are wise, you will at that 
juncture drink water and nothing 
else. 

When Nature is not screaming 
her wants out to you, do as you 
please; quaff Bass, Moét, Sillery, 
Larose, Burgundy, even sherry, and 
leave her to set right what you 
have been doing your best to put 
wrong; but when she appeals to 
you do not neglect her cry. She 
has carried you over many a ter- 
rible crisis—listen to her voice 
when, plainly as her language will 
allow, she asks you for the only 
beverage that can benefit her. 

She knows what she wants, and 
not the greatest physician who ever 
lived is so skilled a chemist as the 
great Mother, whose entreaties and 
instructions men systematically ig- 
nore. 

As regards the third point, per- 
haps it will be sufficient to leave 
the answer to individual experi- 
ence. 

Did you, sir, or did you, 
madam, ever see a case of serious 
illness caused by a draught of 
pure cold—not iced—water, and 
for the origin of which some 
other very probable theory might 
not be propounded? Plenty of 
_ stories to that effect are travelling 

about the world, but if their origin 
were traced, it would usually be 
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found in the fact of a man or @ 
woman having an ugly eruption on 
the face, which he or she is anxious 
to imply does not arise from con- 
stitutional or spirituous causes. 

‘It all came from taking a tum- 
bler of cold water when warm,’ or 
‘bathing my face in cold water 
when heated with walking.’ Ob- 
vious moral implied —‘ Avoid cold 
water !’ 

Only the other evening, speaking 
on this subject, a friend remarked: 

‘You remember Jones, son-in- 
law to Robinson,—how dreadfully 
his face was disfigured! That, he 
told me, was entirely owing to one 
glass of water.’ 

‘Did he never drink anything 
else? asked a gentleman present, 
who had some knowledge of the 
habits of the said Jones, son-in-law 
to Robinson. 

‘ Besides,’ observed the present 
writer, ‘even supposing Mr. Jones’ 
remarkable statement to be strictly 
true, one swallow does not make a 
summer; and it does not follow 
because so singular a phenomena 
occurred in a single instance, that 
people are never again for ever to 
drink water when they wish to do 
so.” 
Whilst this paper was in pro- 
gress, I received a letter from a 
friend in which the following pas- 
sage occurred : 

‘I am perfectly well so long as 
I touch neither wine nor spirits.’ 

In my reply, I mentioned the 
subject of this article, imagining 
naturally that if a man had aban- 
doned beer, wine, and brandy, he 
must have betaken himself to 
water. By return of post came 
this answer: 

‘ I hate water !—I drink cyder.’ 

Would any one be ‘ surprised to 
hear’ the author of that sentence 
remark—‘ You should not drink 
cold water? I think not. 





PAULINE LUCCA; 
OR, THE WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEABLE PRIMA DONNA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOPF. 


T was the 18th of August, 
1870, and the citizens of Berlin 
were hurrying at a rapid pace 
once again to the Litsass columns, 
to get a sight of a war despatch 
which had just been posted up. 

There may have been fifty per- 
sons of both sexes, young and old, 
and of all ranks, crowding round 
a column near Victoria Street; 
naturally, those who stood at some 
distance could learn nothing of 
the despatch, which was printed 
upon orange-coloured paper. 

‘Read it out loud!’ cried a 
voice from the background. ‘ Yes, 
yes, read it out!’ resounded in a 
confused chorus. 

‘Don’t push so, good woman! 
How can it interest you?’ ex- 
claimed a broad-made, district 
inspector, as a young woman with 
a child in her arms tried to work 
her way through with the assist- 
ance of her elbows. 

‘ How can it interest me? she 
returned, surveying the questioner 
with a defiant glance, ‘My hus- 
band is with the Landwehr before 
Metz, so I think indeed—’ 

‘ Make room for the Landwehr’s 
wife!’ sounded from all sides, and 
a lane was instantly formed, so 
that the woman and her child 
could comfortably reach the des- 
patch. 

A well-dressed gentleman, some- 
what bald, with a pair of gold 
spectacles on his broad nose, now 
begged for silence, and when he 
had obtained it, read out the des- 
patch in a loud, full-toned voice. 
It was dated from Pont-d-Mous- 
son on the 17th of August, and 
brought the news that the enemy 
had made a sortie from Metz on 


the 16th, but had been thrown 
back upon the fortress in spite 
of considerable superiority in 
numbers, after a vehement con- 
test, twelve hours long. ‘ The 
losses in all arms, on both sides, 
are very considerable,’ came as a 
damper to this joyful news of 
victory. 

‘Long live the army! Hurrah 
for Prince Frederick Charles!’ 
shouted the crowd, waving their 
hats for joy. 

The group had just begun to 
disperse when an open carriage 
drove up. The beautifully dressed 
lady who was sitting in it ordered 
her coachman to stop close to the 
column, and commissioned the 
servant, who sprang quickly from 
the box, to find out for her the 
contents of the latest despatch. 

‘Your servant can spare him- 
self the trouble, madame,’ said 
the former reader, as he approached 
the carriage door, and saluted the 
lady, taking off his hat. 

‘Ah, how do you do, good 
Doctor!’ exclaimed the lady, visibly 
pleased; ‘it is so long since I 
have seen you. Please tell me 
quickly where we have again been 
victorious ?’ 

The gentleman addressed re- 
plied with a smile, ‘ You seem 
convinced beforehand that we have 
been victorious; and you are only 
concerned to know where? Well, 
then, a sanguinary battle has been 
fought near Metz, and the French 
have been thrown back upon the 
fortress; but there have been 
great losses on both sides.’ 

‘Maria and Joseph!’ exclaimed 
the lady, with a slight Austrian 
accent, ‘it is His Royal Highness 
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Prince Frederick Charles’s army 
which is there, and my husband 
is with it. Oh! I hope nothing 
has happened to my Adolphe! I 
have had no news of him. Are 
there any special names of the 
killed and wounded in the des- 
patch ?” 

‘Generals von Diiring and von 
Wedell have fallen, and von Rauch 
and von Griiter are wounded,’ 
announced the doctor. 

‘Is there nothing about Lieu- 
tenant von Rhaden in it?’ the lady 
asked further, in an anxious voice. 

‘ Your husband is not mentioned 
in the despatch,’ answered the 
Doctor, smiling at her naive ques- 
tion. 

‘Then I must immediately in- 
quire by telegraph. Will you see 


to the telegram for me, Doctor? 
I can have no peace until I have 
learnt that my husband is safe. 
We are close to the house, you 
know. Please stand by me in my 


loneliness.’ 

Thus petitioned, the Doctor ac- 
ceded willingly, and followed the 
carriage, which stopped before a 
house in Victoria Street. 

‘Who was that interesting lady ” 
inquired a gentleman, habited as a 
traveller, of the district inspector. 

‘You don’t belong to this 
place? asked the city official in 
his turn. 

‘No. I come from Dantzic.’ 

‘ And so a stranger? I thought 
so, or you would have known “ our 
Pauline.”’ Thus speaking, he 
turned hastily away, without con- 
descending to take any further 
notice of his questioner. 

This last looked after him in 
perplexity, and then was about to 
depart, when a well-dressed gentle- 
man, who had heard his question, 
came up to him, saying, ‘ The 
little lady with the spirituelle face 
and bright eyes, is Madame Pauline 
Lucca, the court singer and prima 
donna of the Opera, and the wife 
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of Baron von Rhaden, who is now 
at the war. She is immensely 
popular in Berlin, and is usually 
called by high and low “ our 
Pauline.” ’ 

The stranger courteously re- 
turned his thanks for this ex- 
planation, and went on his way. 

Madame Lucca had hardly 
entered her house when the porter 
announced : 

‘ Madame, this despatch has just 
arrived for you.’ 

She tore the cover in haste, and 
read, ‘ Lieutenant von Rhaden 
wounded, but not dangerously.’ 

‘I had a presentiment of it!’ 
she exclaimed, with a sorrowful 
countenance. ‘I dreamt three 
nights running of serpents. He 
is wounded; and though the des- 
patch says, “not dangerously,” 
still he wants nursing, and I am 
a hundred miles away from him.” 
In great agitation she continued, 
as if speaking to herself, ‘I can 
see him lying with a pale face and 
parched lips, looking round in vain 
for a cooling drink. No, no! I 
know my duty, and I shall do it. 
John must not take the horses 
out, I shall go out again directly. 
Where is my maid? Come here, 
Edith. You must prepare every- 
thing quickly—we have a journey 
to go. Take the small box, and 
only the linen that is necessary ; 
a change of dress will not be 
wanted for we shan’t be invited to 
court where we are going. And 
here is money, buy everything 
that my husband will need to 
strengthen him—pigeons, chickens 
in tin cases, extract of meat, pre- 
serves, and we must have caviare ; 
bring a little barrel from the 
Russian’s in Charlotte Street; don’t 
forget, too, the finest cigars, and 
fetch a dozen bottles of the best 
wine from the cellar. I must 
also have a pass, so I must go first 
to Count Eulenberg, the Minister 
of the Interior. Only be quick, 
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Edith, pack everything in a case, 
and send it to the Anhalt railway 
station. When you have finished 
we shall set off!’ 

The Doctor had not tried to 
check this stream of words; he 
knew from experience that he 
might just as well have attempted 
to stop a steam-engine in its 
course. Now he rose from his 
chair, and asked calmly, 

‘And where, if I may venture 
to ask the question, is madame 
going to travel ?’ 

‘Where? Into the enemy’s 
country. Iam going to fetch my 
husband, to nurse him well here 
at home.’ 

‘ But in the despatch nothing is 
said about the place where your 
husband is.’ 

‘I shall search through the 
whole of Alsace and Lorraine until 
I find him.’ 

‘ But, madame, the passenger 
traffic upon the Anhalt and Pots- 


dam railroads is as good as stopped, ° 


and they only take the military 
and war material.’ 
‘I am the wife of Lieutenant 


and therefore a 
soldier’s wife,’ she answered, 
drawing up her small figure, 
‘and if I do not suit them as a 
prima donna, then they can forward 
me as war material. Why are 
you still waiting, Edith? -Allons!’ 

The maid was about to go when 
the doctor stopped her. 

‘ Your maid can buy fowls, but 
the invalid will not be able to eat 
meat at first.’ 

‘ But he must eat?’ 

‘ Certainly, but only the kospital 
diet which is prescribed for him.’ 

‘ And what may that be? Hos- 
pital soup? Broth of the trenches? 
My Adolphe isn’t accustomed to 
such things; he must have some- 
thing strengthening.’ 

‘ You are going to useless trouble 
and expense,’ said the Doctor. ‘ If 
you wish to take something with 
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you let it be preserved vegetables, 
condensed milk, Hoff’s extract of 
malt, coffee, tea, and sugar; for 
the invalid may have such things 
as these. If you think well I will 
make the necessary purchases my- 
self.’ 

‘ Most excellent Doctor, I could 
embrace you!’ 

‘ And I should not be so un- 
gallant as to make any objections.’ 

After the ‘aid for the sick 
and wounded’ had been settled, 
Madame Lucca again entered her 
carriage and drove to Count Eu- 
lenberg’s, and entreated him most 
urgently for a pass to the seat of 
war for herself and her maid. 

The Minister was not a little 
astonished at this request, and 
tried to dissuade the singer from 
making the journey on most 
urgent grounds. He mentioned 
especially that the railroads were 
almost entirely taken up for the 
military trains, and that even 
private posting could hardly take 
place. 

‘Just think of all the difficul- 
ties, madame; a journey beyond 
the Rhine at this present time is 
a risk for ladies, so that I cannot 
recommend you to undertake it.’ 

‘ Excellency,’ replied the sup- 
pliant, ‘ no risk will keep me back, 
and I know how to overcome 
difficulties. If I can get no rail- 
roads, carriages, or horses, for my 
journey, then I shall find some 
other means of travelling ;—go I 
must,* and I shall have a cow 
saddled !’ 

‘If you insist upon your pro- 
ject with such energy,’ said the 
Minister, smiling, ‘I must do your 
will. I will have your pass made 
out in German and French, and 
in it request all the authorities to 
execute your wishes everywhere, 
as far as possible.’ 

‘ Excellency, I thank you in my 
name and my husband’s. I will 

* Her own words, 
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certainly make the best use of the 
pass. But I beg you to be so 
good as to make it a little urgent 
on the authorities to give me help 
when I require it; it will be of 
the greatest necessity, especially 
in the enemy’s country.’ 

On the 21st of August we find 
Madame Lucca, with her maid, at 
the Anhalt railway station. The 
doctor has taken charge of the 
box of clothes and a not-very-small 
packing-case, full of preserved 
vegetables, &c., and having con- 
signed them to the baggage depart- 
ment, has taken two first-class 
tickets for the ladies to Frankfort. 
The ticket-giver, however, has told 
him that the trains are subject to 
many stoppages, and that an un- 
broken journey must not be ex- 
pected. 

‘When under way one must go 
on!’ said Madame Lucca on hear- 
ing this remark, with a slight 
shrug; and thanking the doctor 
for all his trouble, she and her 
companion got into the compart- 
ment assigned to them, and away 
puffed the train with the courageous 
songstress, her anxious maid, and 
the preserved vegetables. 

The train went on without in- 
terruption for about three hours, 
and Madame Lucca openly ex- 
pressed her satisfaction to her 
maid : 

‘Do you see, Edith, how quick 
we are going? The Doctor and 
even the Minister wanted to dis- 
suade me from my journey by all 
the fears they expressed. Ah, 
Edith ! how glad my poor, wounded 
husband will be when I suddenly 
appear before him, and cry, 
“ Adolphe, here I am—your Pau- 
line!”’ 

‘We have not yet got to the 
end, madame,’ croaked the modern 
Cassandra. 

A long-drawn shrill whistle now 
sounded from the engine ; the train 
moved slower, and finally stopped 
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at a small side station. The doors 
of the carriages were opened noisily, 
and the porters were heard crying, 
‘ Passengers will please to get out! 
Claim your luggage!’ 

The door of Madame Lucca’s 
compartment was opened by the 
guard himself, saying, 

‘Madame, will you have the 
goodness to get out ?” 

‘But why must I get out? I 
have made myself so comfortable 
here.’ 

‘Iam all the more sorry to be 
obliged to disarrange you. A de- 
spatch just received from Saar- 
briicken orders us to stop here, and 
wait for the Frankfort train; we 
are to receive some prisoners from 
it, and return with them to Berlin.’ 

‘ And when will the train come, 
that is to take us on farther?” 

The guard shrugged his shoul- 
ders to his ears. 

‘That can’t be told with any 
certainty.’ 

‘ All get out! All get out! was 
heard from the railroad official, 
still more urgently. 

The guard helped the lady out, 
with the courtesy of a man of the 
world. 

‘Has madame much 
with her? 

‘ Yes,’ answered the prima donna 
quite put out; ‘a small box and a 
packing-case with preserved vege- 
tables.’ 

‘May I ask for the luggage- 
ticket? I will send you your box 
and case directly.’ 

‘But what must I do with 
them ?’ 

‘You must be so good as to look 
after them, until a passenger train 
comes from Berlin, and then give 
up your luggage again.’ And so 
saying the guard respectfully with- 
drew. 

How cast-down she now stood— 
so bitterly deceived in her hopes of 
a quick journey—and looked with 
sad eyes at the little station-house, 
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which was quite full of soldiers, 
cantiniers, telegraph officials, and 
all sorts of people connected with 
the war. 

* What are we to do now, Edith? 

‘We must patiently conform to 
circumstances,’ was the reply, with 
the resignation of a philosopher. 

‘ Where am I to put the box and 
case, madame ?’ inquired a porter, 
as he brought the two articles of 
luggage on a truck. 

‘In the house,’ ordered Edith. 

‘That can’t be done,’ returned 
the porter, smiling. ‘ The inside of 
the house is more than full, and 
there is a steam like a burning 
turf-heap. If you think well, I 
will put both the boxes upon the 
little hillock close to the house, 
and you can sit there, and look 
about a little at the country. The 
view from there is very romantic.’ 

‘Very romantic!’ repeated Ma- 
dame Lucca, and it sounded like a 
prolonged melancholy echo. ; 

‘ Well,’ urged the porter, ‘where 
am I to put the luggage? I have 
no time to lose.’ 

‘ Let us encamp, then, upon the 
romantic hillock,’ said Edith, good- 
humouredly. 

‘Many a one would have rested 
gladly upon the hillock, who now 
sleeps under one,’ remarked the 
porter, half-reproachfully, as he led 
the way to the eminence. 

‘ Edith, give the man a thaler 
for his jeu de mots.’ 

‘Madame, he will be satisfied 
with a fee of ten silver groschen. 
We should certainly be oftener in 
a state for wit (which is, besides, 
frequently at our expense), if some- 
thing extra had to be paid for it.’ 

Two minutes later, the court 
singer, Baroness von Rhaden, was 
seated upon the case of preserved 
vegetables, and her companion in 
misfortune upon the box. 

After a short survey of the ‘ ro- 
mantic neighbourhood,’ Madame 
Lucca took up an opera-glass and 
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looked towards the north, from 
which direction the next train 
would come—and certainly the 
sailor at the mast-head of Colum- 
bus’s ship, could not have looked 
out more longingly for ‘ land,’ than 
did the singer upon the romantic 
hillock, for the steam of an engine. 

‘Do you see nothing, madame?’ 

‘Nothing. You take the glass 
perhaps you have better eyes than 
I. What do you see? 

‘ Everything else, but no res- 
cuing boat, with its helm turned 
this way to deliver us from this 
inhospitable shore.’ 

‘ This execrable war!’ exclaimed 
the singer angrily. ‘ Why do people 
kill each other? There is no sense 
in it! 

Then a deep sigh stole forth, 
ending in a prolonged 

‘Ah! if only Herr von Hiilsen 
knew what is happening to me? 

At the close of this interjection, 
however, a slight smile played 
round her small, charmingly formed 
mouth; she was thinking of Herr 
von Hiilsen as a concealed spec- 
tator. 

‘Yes, indeed, the Intendant- 
General,’ added Edith, with an 
important nod of the head, ‘if he 
had a suspicion of this romantic 
situation, he would not be able to 
sleep all night.’ 

* You think so ? said the singer, 
with a roguish wink. ‘I know 
him better than that. If Herr von 
Hiilsen knew how I am situated 
at this moment, he would rub his 
hands with glee, laugh maliciously, 
and think even if he did not say it 
out loud, “It serves her quite 
right! She always will have her 
own way ;—she only attends to me 
from necessity. Her being left in 
the lurch may, perhaps, make her 
a little more discreet!” That is 
what he would think. But he 
sha’n’t know anything of my war 
adventures: no one can find out 
about them—if only some news- 
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paper correspondent does not be- 
tray me. Yes, yes, gentlemen of 
the press, you are as gossiping as 
old women. I can tell you nothing, 
without its being immediately 
hung on the church clock, with 
romantic embellishments.’ 

After another keen glance around, 
she spoke again : 

‘Do you know, Edith——?”” 

*‘ Madame ?” 

*T am hungry.’ 

‘SoamI. Let us eat some bis- 
cuits, and think it is a supper at 
Carl Hiller’s, such as those at a 
friedrich d’or, which you, madame, 
and the Baron used to be so en- 
thusiastic about,’ 

‘I never feel happier,’ declared 
the prima donna, ‘ than when I am 
at Hiller’s with my husband, in 
the evening, after having sung my 
part at the Opera.’ 

Edith opened the travelling-bag, 
and both set to work valiantly. 

‘Here comes the Berlin train!’ 
suddenly shouted a porter. The 
bell rang, there was a shrill whistle 
from the engine, and an endless 
train of carriages rolled slowly into 
the station and stopped. 

To spring up, and fly to the 
train, was the work of a moment 
for Madame Lucca, whilst Edith 
remained behind to guard the lug- 


gage. 

‘Where is the guard? I must 
speak to him !’ exclaimed the singer, 
hastily. 

‘I am the guard. How can I 
serve you, madame ?” 

‘I have two first-class tickets for 
myself and my maid ; we have been 
set down here, and told to wait for 
the next train that should arrive. 
Will you, please, give us places ?” 

‘Honoured lady,’ replied the 
guard, with a shrug, ‘I regret that 
I am not able to serve you. The 
whole train is stuffed full of sol- 
diers, horses, guns, provisions, and 
forage; and, as you may see, all 
who were in the station-house have 
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been pushed in as well, so that not 
even a@ place for a mouse could be 
found.’ 

‘ But indeed, sir, I must go on!’ 
urged Madame Lucca, almost cry- 
ing. 

‘We cannot take a civilian in 
this train,’ said the guard, very 
courteously but decidedly, and was 
about to leave her. 

‘Stop! stop—one minute!’ 

‘I have not a second to spare. 
The train is going on immedi- 
ately.’ 

He gave the signal, and the con- 
ductor blew a shrill whistle. In 
this extremity Madame Lucca 
placed herself before the guard, and 
cried— 

‘Won’t you even respect this 
pass ?” 

The official glanced hastily at 
the document held out to him, 
then read it more attentively, and 
finally said— 

‘ Ah! the wife of Lieutenant von 
Rhaden! You wish to go to your 
wounded husband? That is ano- 
ther thing—it must be done. But 
how and where I am to find places 
for two ladies, the gods alone can 
know !’ 

‘Who are in that carriage ? she 
asked, pointing to a first-class com- 

ent. 

‘ That is the officers’ carriage.’ 

* War-comrades of my husband’s? 
They will surely move together a 
little bit if Iask them!’ So saying 
she stepped up quickly to the car- 
riage, and asked at the open win- 
dow— 

‘Gentlemen, hay’n’t you room 
enough for two enchanted prin- 
cesses? We will make ourselves 
very small.’ 

‘Surely that is our Lucca!’ said 
& Voice. 

‘Yes, I am that unfortunate 
one, she declaimed with comic 
pathos; ‘and they want to leave 
her behind once more.’ 

‘There are ten of us in this 
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compartment,’ said a young lieute- 
nant; ‘but to make a place for 
you, the faithful wife, I will sit 
upon comrade von S——’s knees.’ 

‘ And I,’ quickly added a second, 
* will take comrade von L—— on 
my knees as my adopted child, so 
that your maid may find room.’ 

The words were quickly followed 
by deeds, and two places became 
vacant. The guard begged for 
haste, and Madame Lucca got in 
quickly, beckoning hastily to her 
maid, who pointed in perplexity to 
the box and case. 

* Ah, good heavens!’ exclaimed 
the distressed singer, ‘I did not 
remember the vegetables!’ 

‘The vegetables? resounded 
from the lips of the astonished 
officers, 

‘ Yes, gentlemen, just something 
to strengthen my sick husband. 
Perhaps you can take it in here as 
well ?” 

The same porter as before had 
quickly understood the state of 
affairs; he brought the box and 
case, and pushed them both into 
the carriage, so that the legs of 
the officers found themselves some- 
what confined in space. 

Lastof all Edith got in. ‘ Ready!’ 
shouted the conductor, and his 
whistle sounded. ‘ Forwards!’ cried 
the guard, and away the iron fury 
hissed and snorted, on the wings 
of fiery steam to the scene of war. 

The conversation in the carriage 
was quite unconstrained. The 
officers were full of confidence in 
victory, and panted for combat and 
renown. Madame Lucca was re- 
joicing at the prospect of meeting 
her husband ; and her maid carried 
on the’ consumption of biscuit, 
begun upon the romantic hillock, 
with undiminished ardour. 

‘Quickly as the engine steams 
along, it isn’t quick enough for 
me,’ said Ensign: von P-—. ‘I 
can hardly wait for the time, when 
I shall have the good luck to try 
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my strength with these puffed-up 
Frenchmen.’ 

‘Comrade von L——, you are 
rather restless as my adopted child 
upon my knees,’ said von S——, 
laughing. 

‘ Iamafraid,’ said Madame Lucca, 
‘that the case incommodes you, 
Lieutenant ?” 

‘Not in the least, madame. I 
only do not know where to put my 
legs.’ 

The train went slower. 

‘Are we already arriving at 
Frankfort? asked Pauline, full of 
expectation. 

‘No, madame, we are still many 
miles away from the ci-devant free 
city,’ replied von L-——. 

* Here we stop only five minutes, 
and then go on again.’ 

Thus conjectured von P——; 
but it turned out otherwise. The 
train had not stopped at a station, 
but in the open country, and there 
was only a signal-house near at 
hand. 

The Captain leant out of the 
window, and asked the inspector, 
who was passing in haste— 

‘Is there something wrong with 
the train ? 

‘No,’ was the reply. ‘ The sig- 
nalman has given the sign to stop, 
and the Colonel found orders to 
wait here, until the invalid train 
from Saarbriicken arrives, by which 
he will receive new orders to go on 
with.’ 

‘What a charming prospect!’ 
sighed the Ensign, and jumped 
out of the carriage; his comrades 
followed him, and then helped the 
ladies to descend. 

* How long will it be before the 
invalid train arrives? asked Ma- 
dame Lucca. 

‘I can’t say,’ answered the guard, 
and struck away into a little wood 
by the side of the line. 

The Ensign exclaimed, ‘I have 
tasted nothing since this morning. 
Oh! a kingdom for a horse! but it 
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must be the child of a cow, and 
roasted.’ 

Lieutenant von L—— drew his 
belt tighter round his at-any-time 
slight waist, and ejaculated—‘ How 
cruel and austere are ye,immortals! 
Did not Hector formerly burn for 
ye the legs of bulls and choice 
goats? and now ye deny us lan- 
guishing ones even a cup of coffee.’ 

‘ Gentlemen!’ interrupted Pau- 
line, with animation. ‘I too, can 
make an offering for Germany’s 
greatness. You shall have some- 
thing warming in half an hour!’ 


‘ Preserved vegetables? they 
all asked at once. 
* No, coffee, real Mocha. I have 


two pounds in my travelling bag. 
Edith, go quickly to the signal- 
man, borrow from him the largest 
cooking vessel he has, and fill it 
with water—there is a well yon- 
der, and bring it to me on that 
grass plat. But what must we do 
for firing? The gentlemen must 
provide the wood.’ 

‘ Whole battalion—fetch wood!’ 
ordered the Captain, and in a few 
minutes, the broken-up legs of an 
old garden bench lay at the feet 
of the ‘ coffee cook for Germany’s 
greatness.’ 

Edith brought a tripod and 
brightly polished brass ketile full 
of water; the Ensign stuck a hand- 
ful of love-letters under the frag- 
ments of the old garden-bench, 
put a light to them, and imme- 
diately the flames played round 
the kettle, which was anxiously 
watched by Madame Lucca, her 
maid, and the officers.’ 

‘It sings!’ —‘ it steams !’—it 
simmers !’—‘ it boils!’ ‘ Hurrah!’ 
exclaimed the officers, one after 
the other. 

As no coffee-strainer was at 
hand, Madame Lucca shook the 
contents of her tin box into the 
boiling water; and soon the air 
was fragrant with the odour of 
coffee. 
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‘ Now, gentlemen, cups, cups!’ 
exclaimed the good fairy from 
Mecca. 

The signalman had only two 
cups, which the officers appropri- 
ated to the ladies; for the rest, 
glasses, pots, a drinking horn, 
leathern mugs, and such like, were 
brought as suitable vessels to re- 
ceive the beverage, and Madame 
Lucca filled them all hospitably 
by means of a ladle. 

The Ensign inhaled the com- 
forting aromatic vapour, and pro- 
posed a toast to their hostess. 

The drink was still very hot, 
and its receptacles were placed 
upon the turf to cool for a short 
time. Suddenly, like an appa- 
rition from the thicket, the invalid 
train appeared, with a long-drawn 
screech. A major who accom- 
panied the train, jumped out of 
his carriage, and, following the 
scent, approached the ‘ Café Royal, 
sans tasses, when, turning to the 
Hebe still ladling out the Mocha 
stream, he begged for some coffee 
for the wounded, who had been 
without any refreshment for eight 
hours. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the cook- 
artiste, turning to the officers, 
‘I hope you will all willingly give 
up your coffee, in favour of the 
sick !’ 

The next moment the officers 
were hurrying to the carriages, 
each with some coffee to revive a 
wounded man. 

‘ Madame, I thank you in the 
names of my sick men,’ said the 
Major. ‘To your personal care 
I recommend a sick man in car- 
riage No. 245. He is a one-year 
volunteer, the only son of rich 
parents, who hold an influential 
civil position, and he is betrothed 
to a young and wealthy bride— 
he needs nourishment more than 
any other.’ 

Madame Lucca hastened to the 
compartment pointed out to her, 











with her cup of coffee; there lay 
a handsome young man, with a 
pale countenance, and covered by 
a blanket to his chin. 

‘ I am bringing you some coffee, 
sir!’ said Pauline, in her clear 
voice. The sick man looked at 
her fixedly, without answering or 
moving. 

‘ May I raise you? she asked 
again, and pushed her little hand 
under his curly head. 

* No, no !-—my servant!’ he ex- 
claimed, turning away uneasily. 

‘ There is no servant here; per- 
mit me to wait upon you as a 
sister of mercy,’ pleaded Pauline, 
in soft tones. 

The sick man shook his head 
decidedly, and looked anxiously 
round, as if seeking some one. 

‘The Major tells me, that you 
are severely wounded, sir; but I 
hope the time is not far distant 
when you will be cured, and can 
embrace your bride elect with 
loving arms.’ 

At these words a stream of tears 
rushed from the sick man’s eyes, 
and he cried out, as if beside him- 
self, ‘I have no longer any arms!’ 

Madame Lucca was most deeply 
affected: a flood of tears poured 
from her eyes as well; still she 
succeeded in inducing the sick 
man to allow her to raise his head, 
and to drink some coffee. 

The unfortunate man had had 
both arms torn away by a shell 
ciose to the shoulders. 

After the Colonel had received 
his new orders from the con- 
ductor of the invalid train (which 
orders remain unknown to us), the 
train, with Pauline and the jovial 
party of officers, began to move 
on again. 

In the transit from the signal- 
house to Frankfort, and from there 
to Saarbriicken, nothing in par- 
ticular occurred to the prima donna 
worthy of transmission to pos- 
terity. Her account of the youth- 
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ful hero without arms, whose 
future had been destroyed by a 
shell, had evidently a sobering 
effect upon the party. The officers, 
who were so full of life and gaiety, 
were now more inclined to think 
of their own approaching fates, so 
that on the further journey, only 
a few words were interchanged. 

On arriving at Saarbriicken it 
was -already late in the evening. 
Madame Lucca and her maid got 
out, and the officers courteously 
bade adieu to their ‘lady comrade 
von Rhaden,’ wishing her the good 
fortune of speedily finding her 
husband ; after which they wearily 
sought out the quarters assigned 
to them. 

Madame Lucca asked a guard 
where she could find the best 
lodgings in Saarbriicken. 

* Lodgings!’ repeated the guard, 
looking at his questioner with 
astonished eyes. ‘ There is not a 
lodging to be heard of in Saar- 
briicken ; every place is occupied 
by soldiers.’ 

‘And I am so tired!’ sighed 
the weary woman. ‘ Can’t you 
find us a place for the night? I 
don’t care how small it is; I will 
pay you royally.’ 

The guard touched his cap, and 
considered for a few minutes, then 
he said: ‘ I have just been at my 
uncle’s in the shepherd’s hut.’ 

‘Let us hurry there!’ urged 
Pauline. 

‘ Nay, twelve men and a cor- 
poral are lying there, and the 
church is full of French prisoners. 
The only place, wonderful to Bay, 
which is not yet secured is——’ 
he stopped. 

* Well, what place is still to be 
had ? 

‘The engine-house; I could 
prepare a bed for you there of clean 
straw, or fragrant hay, unless the 
place should seem too disreputable 
for you?’ 

‘ Why disreputable ?’ 
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* Because we lock up rogues 
there in time of peace.’ 

‘And in time of* war prima 
donnas. How celestial! But upon 
mere straw, without any cover- 
ing ?” 

‘Oh no!’ said the guard, re- 
assuringly, ‘we have plenty of 
soft woollen blankets, quite new 
too, and I shall be able to borrow 
some, when I say they are for 
ladies.’ 

‘ Here is a louis d’or for you, 
my friend. Make haste, for fear 
this last asylum for the homeless 
should be lost through a requi- 
sition.’ 

‘Then please follow me!’ said 
the guard, striding on in front, 
and followed by the two women. 

‘Heigh! you there! ladies!’ 
shouted a porter; ‘here are still 
a case and box. Do these things 
belong to you?” 

Oh, those unlucky vegetables!’ 
exclaimed the singer, almost in 
despair. 

‘Carry the luggage into the 
engine-house !’ ordered Edith. 

‘Into the engine-house!’ mur- 
mured the porter. The box is 
‘ light enough, but the case—peste ! 
it is heavy!’ Thereupon he did 
as he had been told. 

The guard was a man of his 
word. He quickly spread out a 
bundle of straw in the small dark 
place; then he went away, and 
returned loaded with blankets. 

‘There, ladies!’ said the bed- 
maker. ‘Now I shall also light a 
lantern for you, which was given 
me by the Colonel, who ordered me 
to say how sorry he is that the 
ladies could not have better quar- 
ters, particularly such a celebrated 
lady as Madame Lucca!’ 

* Does he know me, then ? 

‘Yes, when I asked him for 
blankets for the ladies, a lieutenant 
came up and mentioned your 
name, and the colonel called out, 
‘ At any rate I will send a guard 
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to ‘the engine-house, to see that 
she is not stolen in the night.’ 

* What? 

‘Nay; to see that nothing is 
stolen from her in the night. Now 
good night, madame.’ 

‘Wait one moment, good man. 
Won’t the door lock ?” 

‘Nay; the last rogue tore off 
the lock, and then ran away with 
it. Good-night !’ 

With this he departed, and the 
two women were alone. 

‘ Edith,’ now said her mistress, 
‘we mustn’t both sleep at once.’ 

* Why, so, madame ? 

‘ The door can’t be locked, you 
know—who can tell? The night 
is no one’s friend.’ 

‘I have discovered a means of 
defence, Madame la Baronne.’ 

‘Well? 

‘I will push the case with the 
vegetables before the door inside, 
and put the box upon it. See, it 
is quickly done.’ 

‘ But it is only a weak bulwark!” 
and the prima donna gave a woe- 
begone smile; then they both laid 
down upon their bed of straw, and 
wrapped themselves in the soft 
woollen blankets. 

Suddenly a knock sounded on 
the outside of the door. 

‘Merciful heavens!’ cried the 
maid, and was at the door with 
one bound. 

‘Who's there?’ she now asked 
courageously. 

‘Lieutenant von L——, the 
travelling companion of the famous 
case of vegetables.’ 

‘ But what do you want here at 
this time of night ?” 

‘Only to tell the ladies that 
they can go to sleep without fear, 
for I have placed a guard upon 
the engine-house.’ 

Then he began to sing ‘ Buona 
sera,’ from the ‘ Barbiere,’ and 
de ' 

Edith and her mistress laughed, 
and again retired to their couch. 














The fatigue of both was so 
great, that they slept soundly 
until the morning. 

Then a loud drumming and 
bugling was to be heard outside, 
words of command resounded, and 
cannon and heavy carts rattled 
by—something unusual must be 
going on. 

The barricade was quickly re- 
moved from the door, and Madame 
Lacca stepped out. 

Lieutenant von L hurried 
to meet her, and said, hastily— 

‘Good morning,madame! They 
have all gone on already, and I 
have only remained to make my 
reprt to you. You will find your 
husband in the hospital at Pont- 
&-Mpusson.’ 

‘Xow far from here ?” 

* About three miles.* 

Anl off he rushed with the 
speed of a chassepot bullet. 

Aftr the departure of the 
troops Saarbriicken looked as if 
swept out. The singer seeing an 
old mn approaching, called to 
him 





‘Which of our military com- 
manden are here now ?” 

‘Onl; the Duke of Oldenburg. 
Here he comes riding down the 
street wth his staff. 

* Come Edith, quick! We must 
show frmt to the Duke,’ said 
Madame Lucca, hurriedly, and 
both placed themselves in the 
street. 

The Dike of Oldenburg ap- 
proached. 

‘ Good mening, your Highness !’ 
said the sin;er. 

The Dukestopped his horse in 
astonishmen, and looking at the 
speaker, said 

‘Am I mstaken? No, it is 
indeed the pima donna, Madame 
Lucca. 

‘Iam rejoied that your High- 

* About foureen English miles. 
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(To be continued.) 
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ness does me the favour of re- 
membering my insignificant person. 
At court I was presented by his 
Highness the Duke of Mecklenburg; 
here, in the market-place, I do it 
myself. May I have the honour 
—Pauline Lucca.’ 

‘ But what brings you here, in 
the turmoil of the war?’ 

‘I want to go and fetch my 
husband, who is lying wounded 
at Pont-d-Mousson. I have got 
as far as this place; but here the 
history of the world comes to an 
end.’ 

‘What do you mean? asked 
the Duke, laughing. 

‘I am fixed here, and can’t get 

a carriage. Therefore I address 
myself to your Highness, with the 
humble request that you will help 
me.’ 
‘That, madame, is impossible,’ 
said the Duke, in a tone of regret. 
‘I have no vehicle at my disposal, 
but the covered cart which carries 
my servants and travelling neces- 
saries.’ 

* Your Highness’s servants,’ said 
the singer, quickly, ‘ seem to have 
very sound legs. Could not a 
couple of them do the journey to 
Pont-d-Mousson on foot ? 

* But [{ have no seat to offer you 
in the cart!’ 

‘ Most serene Duke, have you no 
other objection ?” 

‘No, that is all.’ 

‘Then I beg for three men from 
the cart to do what I ask, so that 
I may get up into it.’ 

The Duke acceded to her re- 
quest with a smile, and giving her 
his hand in the most friendly 
manner, hastily bade her adieu, 
and trotted off with his staff. 

Three of the servants had al- 
ready got down from the cart, and 
Madame Lucca and her maid got 
in, and in the course of a few 
hours reached Pont-d-Mousson. 





‘WITH THE BLOOM ON.’ 


HE sky is flushed with splendour, 
Tinged are the leaves with gold ; 
Grass-sheltered shrubs and flow’rets, 
Exotic charms unfold. 
Floats through the crystal chamber 
Their exquisite perfume, 
Beauty is on each blossom, 
And on the grapes the bloom. 


There hang the purple clusters, 
There, where the trellised vine 

Clings to the topmost casement, 
Pomona loved such sign. 

And such did classic poets, 
Emblem most apt assume 

Of Autumn and her bounties— 
Grape clusters rich with bloom. 


So pluck them, dainty maiden, 
This clear September day, 
Tis Autumn, but your presence 
Brings back the charm of May. 
If fruits are fair in Autumn, 
Alas ! for woman’s doom ! 
’Tis only Spring which girlhood crowns 
With the beauty of its bloom ! 


Ay! pluck the purple clusters, 
By their own wealth oppressed, 

With pleasure beaming in your face, 
And gladness at your breast. 

Pluck Autumn’s fruit in girlhood’s prime, 
And let no shade of gloom, 

With coming years intrude to dim 
The light of girlhood’s bloom ! 


T. Escort. 
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HEN one opens a suspicious- 
looking envelope and finds 
something about ‘ Mr. Shopley’s 
respectful compliments’ on the in- 
side of the flap, the chances are 
that Mr. Shopley is hungering for 
what we have Ovid’s authority for 
terming irritamenta malorum. Not 
wishing to have my appetite for 
breakfast spoiled, I did not pursue 
my researches into a communica- 
tion of this sort which was amongst 
my letters on a certain morning in 
November; but turned over the 
pile until the familiar caligraphy 
of Bertie Peyton caught my eye: 
for Bertie was Nellie’s brother, and 
Nellie Peyton, it had been decided, 
would shortly cease to be Nellie 
Peyton ; a transformation for which 
I was the person chiefly responsi- 
ble. Bertie’s communication was 
therefore seized with avidity. It 
ran as follows :— 


* The Lodge, Holmesdale. 


*‘ My DEAR CHARLIE, 

‘I sincerely hope that you have 
no important engagements just at 
present, as I want you down here 
most particularly. 

‘You know that there was a 
small race-meeting at Bibury the 
other day. I rode over on Little 
Lady, and found a lot of the 140th 
Dragoons there; that conceited 
young person Blankney amongst 
the number. Now, although Blank- 
ney has a very considerable personal 
knowledge of the habits and man- 
ners of the ass, he doesn’t know 
much about horses; and for that 
reason he saw fit to read us a 
lecture on breeding and training, 
pointing his moral and adorning 
his tale with a reference to my 
mare—whose pedigree, you know, 
is above suspicion. After, however, 
he had kindly informed us what a 
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thoroughbred horse ought to be, 
he looked at Little Lady and said, 
“Now, I shouldn’t think that 
thing was thoroughbred!” It 
ended by my matching her against 
that great raw-boned chestnut of 
his: three and a half miles over 
the steeplechase course, to be run 
at the Holmesdale Meeting, on the 
5th December. 

‘As you may guess, I didn’t 
want to win or lose a lot of money, 
and when he asked what the 
match should be for, I suggested 
“201. a-side.” “ Hardly worth 
while making a fuss for 20J.!” 
he said, rather sneerily. “ 120/., 
if you like!” I answered, rather 
angrily, hardly meaning what I 
said ; but he pounced on the offer. 
Of course I couldn’t retract, and 
so, very stupidly, I plunged deeper 
into the mire, and made several 
bets with the fellows who were 
round us. They gave me 3 to 1 
against the mare, but I stand to 
lose nearly 5007. 

‘You see now what I want. I 
ride quite 12 stone, as you know; 
the mare is to carry 11 stone, and 
you can just manage that nicely. 
I know you'll come if you can, and 
if you telegraph I'll meet you. 

* Your’s ever, 
‘Bertiz Peyton. 


*PS.—Nellie sends love, and 
hopes to see you. No one is here, 
but the aunt is coming shortly.’ 


I was naturally anxious to oblige 
him, and luckily had nothing to 
keep me in town; so the afternoon 
saw me rapidly speeding south- 
wards, and the evening, comfort- 
ably domiciled at The Lodge. 

Bertie, who resided there with 
his sister, was not a rich man. 
5007. was a good deal more than 
he could afford to lose, and poor 











little Nellie was in a great flutter 
of anxiety and excitement in con- 
sequence of her brother’s rashness 
As for the mare, she could gallop 
and jump; and though we had no 
means of ascertaining the abilities 
of Blankney’s chestnut, we had 
sufficient faith in our Little Lady 
to enable us to come ‘ up to the 
scratch smiling; and great hopes 
that we should be enabled to laugh 
at the result in strict accordance 
with the permission given in the 
old adage, ‘Let those laugh who 
win.’ 

It was not very pleasant to rise 
at an abnormal hour every morn- 
ing, and arrayed in great coats 
and comforters sufficient for six 
people, to rush rapidly about the 
country ; but it was necessary. I 
was a little too heavy, and we 
could not afford to throw away 
any weight, nor did I wish to have 
my saddle reduced to the size of a 
cheese-plate, as would have been 
my fate had I been unable to 
reduce myself. Breakfast, pre- 
sided over by Nellie, compensated 
for all matutinal discomforts; and 
then she came round to the stables 
to give her equine prototype an 
encouraging pat and a few words 
of advice and endearment which I 
verily believe the gallant little 
mare understood, for it rubbed its 
nose against her shoulder as though 
it would say, ‘ Just you leeve it in 
my hands—or, rather, to my feet 
—and I'll make it all right!’ 
Then we started for our gallop, 
Bertie riding a steady old iron- 
grey hunter. 

The fourth of December arrived, 
and the mare’s condition was 
splendid. ‘As fit as a fiddle,’ was 
the verdict of Smithers, a veterinary 
surgeon who had done a good deal 
of training in his time, and who 
superintended our champion’s pre- 
paration; and though we were 
ignorant of the precise degree of 
fitness to which fiddles usually 
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attain, he seemed pleased, and so, 
consequently, were we. Unfor- 
tunately on this morning Bertie’s 
old hunter proved to be very lame, 
so I was forced to take my last 
gallop by myself; and with visions 
of success on the morrow, I passed 
rapidly through the keen air over 
the now familiar way; for the 
course was within a couple of 
miles of the house, and so we had 
the great advantage of being able 
to accustom the mare to the 
very journey she would have to 
take. 

Bertie was in a field at the back 
of the stables when I neared home 
again. ‘Come on!’ he shouted, 
pointing to a nasty, hog-backed 
stile, which separated us. I gave 
Little Lady her head, and she 
cantered up to it, lighting on the 
other side like a very bird! Bertie 
didn’t speak as I trotted up to 
him, but he looked up into my 
face with a triumphant smile more 
eloquent than words. 

‘You’ve given her enough, 
haven’t you?’ he remarked, pat- 
ting her neck, as I dismounted in 
the yard. 

‘You’ve given her enough,’ 
usually signifies ‘you’ve given her 
too much.’ But I opined not, and 
we walked round to the house 
tolerably well convinced that the 
approaching banking transactions 
would be on the right side of the 
book. 

Despite a walk with Nellie, and 
the arrival of a pile of music from 
town, the afternoon passed rather 
slowly; perhaps we were tooanxious 
to be cheerful. To make matters 
worse, dinner was to be postponed 
till past eight, for the aunt was 
coming, and Nellie was afraid the 
visitor would be offended if they 
did not wait for her. 

* You look very bored and tired, 
sir!’ said Nellie, pouting prettily; 
‘I believe you’d yawn if it wasn’t 
rude!’ 
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I assured her that I could not, 
under any circumstances, be guilty 
of such an enormity. 

‘It’s just a quarter past seven, 
We'll go and meet the carriage. 
and then perhaps you'll be able to 
keep awake until dinner-time!’ 
and so with a look of dignity 
which would have been very ef- 
fective if the merry smile in her 
eyes had been less apparent, the 
little lady swept out of the room ; 
to return shortly arrayed in furs, 
and a most coquettish-looking hat, 
and the smallest and neatest pos- 
sible pair of Balmoral boots, which 
in their efforts to appear strong 
and sturdy only made their extreme 
delicacy more decided. 

‘Come, sleepy boy!’ said she, 
holding out a grey-gloved hand. 
I rose submissively, and followed 
her out of the snug drawing-room 
to the open air. 

Bertie was outside, smoking. 

* We are going to meet the aunt, 
dear,’ explained Nellie. ‘I’m 


afraid she’ll be cross, because it’s 
8o cold.’ 

‘She’s not quite so inconsequent 
as that, I should fancy; but it is 
cold, and isn’t the ground hard!’ 
I said. 

‘It is hard!’ cried Bertie, stamp- 


ing vigorously. ‘By Jove! I hope 
it’s not going to freeze!’ and 
afflicted by the notion—for a hard 
frost would have rendered it neces- 
sary to postpone the races—he hur- 
ried off to the stables, to consult 
one of the men who was weather- 
wise. 
Some stone steps led from the 
terrace in front of the house to 
the lawn; at either end of the top- 
step was & large globe of stone, 
and on to one of these thoughtless 
little Nellie climbed. I stretched 
out my hand, fearing that the 
weather had made it slippery, but 
before I could reach her she slipped 
and fell. 

‘You rash little creature!’ I 
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said, expecting that she would 
spring up lightly. 

‘Oh! my foot!’ she moaned; 
and gave a little shriek of pain as 
she put it to the ground. 

I took her in my arms, and, 
summoning her maid, carried her 
to the drawing-room. 

‘ Take off her boot,’ I said to the 
girl, but Nellie could not bear to 
have her foot touched, and feebly 
moaned that her arm hurt her. 

‘Oh! pray send for a doctor, sir!’ 
implored the maid, while Nellie 
only breathed heavily, with half- 
closed eyes; and horribly frightened 
I rushed off, hardly waiting to say 
a word to the poor little sufferer. 

* Whatever is the matter? Bertie 
cried, as I burst into the harness- 
room. 

‘ Where’s the doctor? I replied, 
hastily. ‘Nellie’s hurt herself— 
sprained her ancle, and hurt her 
arm—broken it, perhaps |’ 

‘How? When? he asked. 

‘There’s no time to explain. 
She slipped down. Where’s the 
doctor ?’ 

‘Our doctor is ill, and has no 
substitute. There’s no one nearer 
than Lawson, at Oakley, and that’s 
twelve miles, very nearly.’ 

‘Then I must ride at once,’ I 
reply. 

‘Saddle my horse as quickly as 
possible,’ said Bertie to the groom. 

‘ He’s lame, sir, can’t move!’ the 
man replied, and I remembered 
that it was so. 

‘Put a saddle on one of the 
carriage horses—anything so long 
as there’s no delay.’ 

‘They’re out, sir! Gone to the 
station. There’s nothing in the 
stable—only the mare; and to 
gallop her to Oakley over the 
ground as it is to-night, will pretty 
well do for her chance to-morrow 
—to say nothing of the twelve 
miles back again. The carriage 
will be home in less than an hour, 
sir,’ the man remonstrated. 
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‘It may be, you don’t know, the 
trains are so horridly unpunctual. 
Saddle the mare, Jarvis, as quickly 
as you can—every minute may be 
of the utmost value! As Bertie 
spoke the faintest look of regret 
showed itself on his face for a 
secona; for of course he knew 
that such a journey would very 
materially affect, if it did not en- 
tirely destroy, the mare’s chance. 

Jarvis, who I think had been 
speculating, very reluctantly took 
down the saddle and bridle from 
their pegs, but I snatched them 
from his arms, and assisted by 
Bertie, was leading her out of the 
stable in a very few seconds. 

‘Hurry on! Never mind the 
mare—good thing she’s in con- 
dition,’ said Bertie, who only 
thought now of his sister. ‘Ill 
go and see the girl.’ 

‘I can cut across the fields, 
can’t I, by the cross roads?’ I 
asked, settling in the saddle. ; 

‘No! no! Keep tothe highway ; 
it’s safer at night. Go on!’ I 
heard him call as I went at a 
a gallop down the cruelly hard 
road 


The ground rang under the 
mare’s feet, and in spite of all 
my anxiety for Nellie I could not 
help feeling one pang of regret for 
Little Lady, whose free, bounding 
action, augured well for what her 
chances would have been on the 
morrow—chances which I felt were 
rapidly dying out; for if this 
journey didn’t lame her nothing 
would. Stones had just been put 
down as a matter of course; but 
there was no time for picking the 
way, and taking tight hold of her 
head we sped on. 

About a mile from the Lodge 
I came to the cross-roads. Before 
me was a long vista of stones— 
regular rocks, so imperfectly were 
they broken: to the right was the 
smoother and softer pathway over 
the fields—perfect going in com- 
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parison to the road. Just over 
this fence, a hedge, and with 
hardly another jump I should 
come again into the highway, 
saving quite two miles by the cut. 
Bertie had said ‘ Don’t, but pro- 
bably he had spoken thoughtlessly, 
and it was evidently the best 
thing to do, for the time I saved 
might be of the greatest value to 
poor little suffering Nellie! I 
pulled up, and drew the mare 
back to the opposite hedge. She 
knew her work thoroughly. Three 
bounds took her across the road ; 
she rose—the next moment I was 
on my back, shot some distance 
into the field, and she was strug- 
gling up from the ground. There 
had been a post and rail whose 
existence I had not suspected, 
placed some six feet from the 
hedge on the landing side. She 
sprang up, no legs were broken ; 
and I, a good deal shaken and 
confused, rose to my feet, wonder- 
ing what to do next? I had not 
had time to collect my thoughts 
when I heard the rattle of a trap 
on the road; it speedily approached, 
and the moonlight revealed the 
jolly features of old Tom Heath- 
field, a friendly farmer. 

‘ Accident, sir?’ he asked, pull- 
ing up. ‘ What! Mr. Vaughan!’ 
as he caught sight of my face. 
‘What’s the——why! that ain’t 
the mare, surelie? 

All the neighbourhood was in a 
ferment of excitement about the 
races, and the sight of Little Lady 
in such a place at such a time 
struck horror to the honest old 
farmer. 

‘ Yes, it is—I’m sorry to say. 
Miss Peyton has met with an 
accident. I was going for the 
doctor, and unfortunately there 
was nothing else in the stable.’ 

‘You was going to Oakley, I 
s’pose, sir? It'll be ruination to 
the mare. Miss Peyton hurt her- 
self! I'll bow! over, sir; it won’t 
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take long; this little horse o’ mine 
can trot a good ’un; and I can 
bring the doctor with me. The 
fences, there, is mended with wire. 
You’d cut the mare to pieces.’ 

‘I can’t say how obliged to 
you I an——’ 

‘Glad of the opportunity of 
obliging Miss Peyton, sir; she’s 
a real lady!’ He was just start- 
ing when he checked himself. 
*‘There’s a little public-house 
about a hundred yards further 
on; if you don’t mind waiting 
there I’ll send Smithers to look 
at the mare. I pass his house. 
All right, sir.’ 

His rough little cob started off 
at a pace fdr which I had not 
given it credit; and I slowly fol- 
lowed, leading the mare towards 
the glimmering light which Heath- 
field had pointed out. My charge 


stepped out well, and I didn’t 
think that there was anything 
wrong, though glad, of course, to 
have a professional opinion. 


A man was hanging about the 
entrance to the public-house, and 
with his assistance the mare was 
bestowed in a kind of shed, half 
cow-house, half stable; and as the 
inside of the establishment did 
not look by any means inviting, 
I lit a cigar and lounged about 
outside, awaiting the advent of 
Smithers. 

He didn’t arrive; and in the 
course of wandering to and fro I 
found myself against a window. 
Restlessly I was just moving away 
when a voice inside the room 
repeated the name of Blankney. 
I started, and, turning round, 
looked in. 

It was a small apartment, with 
a sanded floor, and two persons 
were seated on chairs before the 
fire conversing earnestly. One of 
them was a middle-aged man, 
clad in a brown great-coat with 
a profusion of fur collar and cuffs 
which it would scarcely be libel 
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to term ‘mangy.’ He was the 
owner of an unwholesome, pasty 
face, decorated as to the chin 
with a straggling crop of bristles 
which he would have probably 
termed an imperial. 

‘Wust year I ever ’ad!’ he ex- 
claimed (and a broken pane in 
the window enabled me to hear 
distinctly), ‘The Two Thousand 
’orse didn’t run; got in deep over 
the Derby; Hascot was hawful; 
and though I had a moral for the 
Leger, it come to grief.’ 

His own morals, judging from 
his appearance and conversation, 
appeared to have followed the 
example of that for the Leger. 

‘I can’t follow your plans about 
this race down here, though,’ said 
his companion, a younger man, 
who seemed to hold the first 
speaker in great awe despite his 
confessions of failure. ‘ Don’t you 
say that this young Blankney’s 
horse can’t get the distance ? 

‘I do. He never was much 
good, I ’ear; never won nothing, 
though he’s run hurdle-races two 
or three times; and since Phil 
Kelly’s been preparing of ’im for 
this race he’s near about broke 
down. His legs swells up like 
bolsters after his gallops; and he 
can’t get three miles at all, I 
don’t believe, without he’s pulled 
up and let lean agin something 
on the journey to rest hisself.’ 

* And yet you’re backing him ?” 

* And yet I’m backing of him.’ 

‘This young Peyton’s mare 
can’t be worse?’ said the younger 
man, interrogatively. 

‘That mare, it’s my belief, 
would stand at eight to one for 
the Grand National if she was en- 
tered, and some of the swells saw 
‘er. She’s a real good ’un!’ re- 
plied the man with the collar. 

‘I see. You've got at her 
jockey. You're an artful one, you 
are!’ 

As the jockey to whom they 
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alluded, I was naturally much in- 
terested. 

‘No, I ain’t done that, neither. 
He’s a gentleman, and it’s no use 
talkin’ to such as ‘im. They ain’t 
got the sense to take upa good 
thing when they see it—though, 
for the matter o’ that, most of the 
perfessionals is as bad as the 
gentlemen. All’s fair in love and 
war,’ says I; ‘and this ’ere’s war.’ 

‘ Does Blankney know how bad 
his horse is ?” 

‘No, bless yer! That ain’t Phil 
Kelly’s game. (Kelly was, I knew, 
the man who had charge of my 
opponent’s horse.) 

* Well, then, just explain, will 
you; for J can’t see.’ 

From the recesses of his gar- 
ment the elder man pulled out a 
ehort stick about fi‘teen inches in 
length, at the end of which was 
@ loop of string; and from another 
pocket he produced a small paper 
parcel. 

‘D’yer know what that is? 
That’s a “twitch.” D’yer know 
what that is? That’s medicine. 
I love this ’ere young feller’s mare 
so much I’m a-goin’ to give it 
some nicey med’cine myself; and 
this is the right stuff. I’ve been 
up to the ’ouse to-day, and can 
find my way into the stable to- 
night when it’s all quiet. Just 
slip this loop over ’er lip, and 
she’ll open ’er mouth. Down goes 
the pill, and as it goes down the 
money goes into my pocket, 
Them officer fellers and their 
friends have been backing Blank- 
ney’s ’orse; but Phil Kelly will 
take care that they hear at the last 
moment that he’s no good. Then 
they'll rush to lay odds on the 
mare—and the mare won’t win.’ 

They laughed, and nudged each 
other in the side, and I felt a 
mighty temptation. to rush into 
the room and nudge their heads 
with my fist. Little Lady’s deli- 
cate lips, which Nellie had so often 
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petted, to be desecrated by the 
touch of such villains as these! 

While struggling to restrain 
myself a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and, turning round, I 
saw Smithers. We proceeded to 
the stable; and I hastily recounted 
to him what had happened, and 
what I had heard, as he examined 
the mare by the aid of a bull’s- 
eye lantern. He passed his hand 
very carefully over her, whilst I 
looked on with anxious eyes. 

‘ She’s knocked a bit of skin 
off here, you see.’ He pointed to 
a place a little below her knee, 
and, drawing a small box from his 
pocket, anointed the leg. ‘ But 
she’s all right. All right, ain’t 
you, old lady?’ he said, patting 
her; and his cheerful tone con- 
vinced me that he was satisfied. 
‘We'll lead her home. I'll go 
with you, sir; and it’s easy to 
take means to prevent any foul 
play to-night.’ 

When we reached home the 
doctor was there, and pronounced 
that, with the exception of a 
sprained ankle, Nellie had sus- 
tained no injury. 

Rejoicing exceedingly, we pro- 
ceeded to the stable; Heathfield, 
who heard my story, and who was 
delighted at the prospect of some 
fun, asking permission to accom- 
pany us. 

Collars had doubtless surveyed 
the premises carefully, for he ar- 
rived about eleven o’clock, and 
clambered quietly and skilfully 
into the hayloft above the stable, 
after convincing himself that all 
was quiet inside. He opened the 
trap-door, and down came a foot 
and leg, feeling about to find a 
resting-place on the partition which 
divided Little Lady’s loose box 
from the other stalls. Bertie and 
I took hold of the leg, and assisted 
him down, to his intense asto- 
nishment; while Heathfield and 
&@ groom gave chase to, and ulti- 
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mately captured his friend, the 
watcher on the threshold. 


. . . * * 


‘If I’m well enough to do any- 
thing I’m well enough to lie on 
the sofa; and there’s really no 
difference between a sofa and an 
easy-chair—if my foot is rest- 
ing—and I’m sure the carriage is 
easier than any chair; and it can’t 
matter about my foot being an 
inch or two higher or lower — 
and as for shaking, that’s all non- 
sense. It’s very unkind indeed 
of you not to want to take me; 
and if you won’t, directly you’re 
gone I’ll get up, and walk about, 
and stamp !’ 

Thus Nellie, in answer to 
advice that she should remain at 
home. How it ended may easily 
be guessed; and though we tried 
to be dignified, as we drove along, 
to punish her for her wilfulness, 
her pathetic little expressions of 
sorrow that she should ‘ fall down, 
and hurt herself, and be such a 
trouble to everybody,’ and child- 
like assurances that she would 
‘try not to do so any more,’ soon 
made us smile, and forget our 
half-pretended displeasure. So 
with the aunt to take care of her, 
in case Bertie and I were insuf- 
ficient, we reached the course. 

The first three races were run, 
and then the card said :— 


3°15 Match, £120 a side, over the Steeple- 
chase Course, about three miles and 
a half. 

1, Mr. Blankney, 140th R.D.G., ch. h. 
Jibboom, 11st. 7lb., rose, black and 
gold cap. 

2. Mr. Peyton, b. m. Little Lady, 11st. 
sky blue, white cap. 


Blankney was sitting on the 
regimental drag, arrayed in im- 
maculate boots and breeches, and, 
after the necessary weighing cere- 
mony had been gone through, he 
mounted the great Jibboom, which 
Phil Kelly had been leading about: 








the latter gentleman had a rather 
anxious look on his face; but 
Blankney evidently thought he 
was on @ good one, and nodded con- 
fidently to his friends on the drag 
as he lurched down the course. 

Little Lady was brought up to 
me, Smithers being in close attend. 
ance. 

‘I shall be so glad if you win,’ 
Nellie found opportunity to whis- 


per. 

‘What will you give me? I 
greedily inquire. 

‘ Anything you ask me,’ is the 
reply; and my heart beats high 
as, having thrown off my light 
wrapper and mounted, Little Lady 
bounds down the course, and 
glides easily over the hurdle in 
front of the stand. 

Bertie and Smithers were wait- 
ing at the starting-place; and, 
having shaken hands with Blank- 
ney, to whom Bertie introduced 
me, I went apart to exchange the 
last few sentences with my friends. 

Bertie is a trifle pale, but con- 
fident; and Smithers seems to 
have a large supply of the latter 
quality. In however high esteem 
we hold our own opinions, we 
are glad of professional advice 
when it comes to the push; and 
I seek instructions. 

‘No, sir, don’t you wait on 
him. Go away as hard as you 
can directly the flag drops. I 
don’t like the look of that chest- 
nut’s legs—or, rather, I do like 
the look of them for our sakes. 
Go away as hard as ever you can; 
but take it easy at the fences; 
and, excuse me, sir, but just let 
the mare have her head when she 
jumps, and she'll be all right. 
People talk about “lifting horses 
at their fences:” I only knew one 
man who could do it, and he 
made mistakes.’ 

I nod; smiling as cheerfully 
as anxiety will permit me. The 
flag falls, and Little Lady skims 
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over the ground, the heavy chest- 
nut thundering away behind. 
Over the first fence—a hedge— 
and then across a ploughed field : 
rather hard going, but not nearly 
so bad as I expected it would 
have been: the mare moving beau- 
tifully. Just as I reach the 
second fence a boy rushes across 
the course, baulking us; and 
before I can set her going again 
Jibboom has come up level, and 
is over into the grass beyond 
a second before us; but I shoot 
past and again take up the run- 
ning. Before us are some posts 
and rails—rather nasty ones; the 
mare tops them, and the chestnut 
hits them hard with all four legs. 
Over more grass; and in front, 
flanked on either side by a crowd 
of white faces, is the water-jump. 
I catch hold of the bridle and 
steady her; and then, with just 
one touch of the whip— need- 
less—she rises, flies through the 
air, and lands lightly on the other 
side. Half a minute after I hear 
a heavy splash; but when, after 
jumping the hurdle into the 
course, [ glance over my shoulder, 
the chestnut is still pounding away 
behind. As I skim along past 
the stand the first time round 
and the line of carriages opposite, 
I catch sight of a waving white 
handkerchief: it is Nellie; and 
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my confused glimpse imperfectly 
reveals Bertie and Smithers stand- 
ing on the box. 

I had seen visions of a finish, 
in which a certain person clad in 
a light-blue jacket had shot ahead 
just in the nick of time, and 
landed the race by consummate 
jockeyship after a neck-and-neck 
struggle for the last quarter of a 
mile. This did not happen, how- 
ever, for, as I afterwards learned, 
the chestnut refused a fence be- 
fore he had gone very far, and, 
having at last been got over, came 
to grief at the posts and rails the 
second time round. Little Lady 
cantered in alone; Blankney stroll- 
ing up some time afterwards. 

There is no need to make record 
of Bertie’s delight at the success. 
We messed next day with the 
140th. Blankney and his bre- 
thren were excessively friendly, 
and seemed pleased and satisfied ; 


- as most assuredly were we. Blank- 


ney opines that he went rather too 
fast at the timber; but a convic- 
tion seemed to be gaining ground 
towards the close of the evening 
that he had not gone fast enough 
at any period of the race. 

And for Nellic? She kept her 
promise, and granted my request; 
and very soon after the ankle is 
well we shall require the services 
of other horses—grey ones! 

Aurrep E. T. Warson. 
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E were sitting in conclave. 
It was not at all a re- 
markable thing for us four sisters 
to be sitting in conclave, because 
we did it over everything, from a 
proposal of marriage to the choice 
of a new bonnet (the latter event 
of much more frequent occurrence 
than the former), but somehow to- 
day we seemed to be more in con- 
clave than usual. No wonder 
either, when the absorbing topic 
under discussion was the approach- 
ing proposal of marriage for Joan, 
from our cousin, Max Carew—not 
that we were calling him cousin 
then; when we did so it was only 
because he was present. He was 
only a second cousin either (almost 
as good as no relation at all), and 
I can vouch that none of us ever 
thought of him as a cousin. 

Joan was suffering so acutely 
from the reaction consequent upon 
her recent Edinburgh gaieties, that 
she did not work, or even pretend 
to do so. She only sat idly staring 
at our needles, as she enlarged 
upon her visit to the married 
sister of Max; told us how Max 
himself had come every day from 
his chambers in the city, to take 
her to see some new lion, and 
every night had escorted her to 
the opera, or a concert, or theatre. 
While Joan rehearsed these dissi- 
pations of hers, and sighed over 
their recollection, Dorothy and 
Patience and I worked away all 
the harder, just to show we didn’t 
eare a bit about them all in the 
way of being jealous. We had 
had our turns in Edinburgh, when 
Max had been pleasant and atten- 
tive to each; and though we had 
never had such tales of his de- 
yotion to bring back as Joan had 
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now (and we all knew it), we 
would sooner die than recall the 
fact aloud before her. Of course 
we resented it a little—that was 
only natural—but nothing showed 
this except an increased attention 
to our sewing, and a decreased 
attention to Joan’s narrations. I 
gleaned one amiable little pleasure 
to myself. Whenever Joan had 
wrought a narrative up just to 
the point for introducing some 
unusually suggestive attention 
from Max, I would either lose my 
needle and make a general and 
lengthy commotion, or I would 
turn to Patience and discuss at 
great length some sewing question 
of not the slightest moment to 
either of us.. Why should Max 
have chosen Joan before anyone 
had chosen either Dorothy, or 
Patience, or me? She was by no 
means the most attractive of us. 
She wasn’t half so sensible or 
domestic as Dorothy, nor half se 
handsome as Patience; nor half 
so—well, at any rate she wasn’t 
nicer than me! And the whole 
three of us ought to have been 
married before Joan. There was 
Dorothy, our eldest, in her corner 
of the couch on Joan’s right, she 
was eight and twenty, only nobody 
knew it but ourselves—not even 
those prying census men, for the 
figures after our names got jumbled 
up in a manner which couldn’t 
help having a lowering effect on 
them. Then there was Patience 
opposite her, sitting, as usual, 
very upright in her chair; she was 
the beauty of the family as every- 
one knew—as she knew, at any 
rate. And there was myself on 
Joan’s left, quite on the shady 
side of twenty, which Joan hadn’t 
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reached yet. Why, of course we all 
ought to have been married before 
her. Yet we had now to entertain 
the prospect of officiating at her 
wedding first of all. It was mor- 
tifying, to say the very least of it. 
Yet the fact had a redeeming 
point, too. It was better for one 
to be married than none. We 
had been four grown-up sisters 
for a good many years now (the 
worst of Max was that he knew 
exactly how many years—cousins 
always know those unpleasant 
things!) and it was growing 
samey. Four was such an alarm- 
ing number. Yes, after all, it 
was a thing to thank Providence 
for, that Max was going to marry 
one of us; though I know in my 
own mind that Providence would 
have been more heartily thanked 
if Max would have married me, or 
next best to me-——one of our elders. 

* What’s the matter, Barbara? 
inquired Patience, suddenly, I 


suppose because she saw my eye-* 


brows raised and my mouth down 
at the corners. 

‘I was thinking what a good 
thing it is that there is the pro- 
bability of Max marrying one of 
us. We are such an overwhelm- 
ing number. It must require 
superhuman courage in a man to 
propose to one of four marriage- 
able sisters; he must feel like pro- 
posing to them all.’ 

‘Why is it, mused Dorothy, 
putting in her needle very deliber- 
ately, ‘ that four should seem such 
an enormous number when it 
bears upon unmarried sisters? 
We shall not seem even half so 
many when we are three.’ 

* And the others go off so much 
more easily when one is married,’ 
I put in, consolingly. ‘ The married 
one marries off one more—of 
course. That’s her first duty. 
Then there are two houses to 
visit; and if one unmarried one 
stays at each, they marry directly.’ 


‘ Yes, I do believe,’ said Patience, 
with meditation, ‘that many 
matches are brought about through 
visiting a brother-in-law.’ 

‘ It often happens, too,’ asserted 
Joan, with an air of experience, 
‘that the best man at a wedding 
falls in love with—’ 

‘The best bridesmaid. That 
always happens. Which of us 
will it be?’ 

Patience, from her lofty pedestal, 
looked scornfully across at me 
when I made that remark. Of 
course, she would be the best 
bridesmaid as far as appearance 
went—she knew that; but then 
Patience was—well, her godfather 
and godmothers at her baptism 
had not been gifted with any re- 
markable prescience. 

‘I suppose Dorothy will be the 
first of us to marry. She na- 
turally ought to be,’ sighed Joan, 
with a sentimental air of resigna- 
tion for which I could have choked 
her, because she evidently felt so 
sure of being the first herself un- 
naturally. 

‘No: it would be Patience 
first,’ replied Dorothy, with just 
as much resignation. 

But Patience sighed resignedly, 
too, and said that under any 
circumstances (she didn’t specify 
the circumstances) she should be 
sorry to take precedence of her 
elder sister. Of course it sounded 
very well, but I would not like to 
have tested her. They didn’t 
assign me any right to be married 
before Joan, but if they had I 
should have answered with as 
much self-abnegation as they had 
displayed, and should have meant 
it just about as much. 

* It was so kind of Max to bring 
me home, wasn’t it? inquired 
Joan, naively, ‘and he was so 
careful of me on the journey.’ 

‘ He certainly has the knack of 
making things pleasant for one,’ 
spoke Dorothy, ‘and making one 
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pleased with oneself as well as 
with him.’ 

‘ The oftener one sees him the 
better then,’ said I, sententiously. 

‘Yes,’ assented Patience, ‘I’m 
not sorry that he is coming next 
week.’ 

‘I suppose you are quite sure 
he said he was coming; eh, Joan ?” 
inquired I; always the sceptical 
one of the family. 

‘Quite sure, returned Joan, 
resuming the lackadaisical pose of 
her head; ‘and quite sure that 
he told me on the way home that 
he had something particular to 
say to us—he didn’t say to me, 
because it would have been so very 
marked.’ 

‘ It is a pleasant change to have 
a gentleman about the house for 
a bit’ put in Dorothy, with 
placidity. 

‘It always seemed so nice to 
have him about the house in 
Edinburgh,’ sighed Joan, ‘ and he 
was always so indulgent to me; 
for ever planning some amusement 
for me, or some change.’ 

‘I don’t think Max very nice- 
looking,’ said Patience, leisurely 
veering round because Joan ap- 
propriated him, ‘though he is 
passable. His mouth is wide.’ 

‘But, oh, his moustache quite 
hides it,’ exclaimed Joan, with 
deprecation; ‘and it is such a 
handsome moustache, isn’t it, 
girls ? 

‘I never particularly noticed 
it,’ said Dorothy, following the 
lead of Patience; ‘ all moustaches 
seem the same to me—just useful 
to hide an ugly mouth.’ 

‘And Carew is such a good 
name, isn’t it? inquired Joan 
again, with a pitying smile at us, 
‘so different from Pendlethorpe.’ 

‘In two volumes instead of 
three.’ 

That was the only retort she 
either elicited or deserved. 

Then somebody said—and I 
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cannot be sure who it was—that 
it would be well for one of us to 
write to Max, and say that we 
should expect him by the after- 
noon train every day next week— 
I mean of course we should expect 
him every day until we saw him. 
Then naturally the question arose 
which should write. 

‘I suppose J ought,’ said Joan, 
complacently. 

‘Why so? asked I, with a 
snap. ‘ Who so fit as Dorothy— 
being the eldest ?’ 

‘Or Patience?’ proposed Dorothy; 
‘ she writes the best hand.’ 

Patience accepted the position 
under protest; yet after all the 
task was tacitly conceded to Joan. 
And then and there I made a firm 
determination not to help her 
with a single idea, as I regretted 
having done on many previous 
occasions. 

‘I should think, Joan,’ said I, 
with great empressement, when I 
had relieved my mind by this 
resolution, ‘ Max cannot be coming 
to see you, because you have been 
together so lately. I wonder 
which of us he is coming to see— 
Dorothy, I expect.’ 

Dorothy smiled at the idea. 
But Patience looked unutterable 
discernment about whom she 
thought it more natural he should 
come to see. 

, Then, after a good while, we 
fell back into our first chat about 
Joan’s wedding; for, though we 
didn’t quite see the fun of giving 
tamely up to our youngest sister 
the only suitor who seemed to be 
forthcoming, we were too fond of 
each other to regret the probable 
triumph of one; and too fond of 
ourselves not to be quite aware 
that the marriage of one—even 
though that one must be the 
youngest—would be a benefit to 
all. So we discussed it all as a 
definite thing for Joan, and hid 
our own private opinions. We 




















chose the dresses of both bride 
and bridesmaids; marked out the 


tour; arranged the furnishing, 
and magnanimously ceded to our 
eldest the first invitation to the 
new brother-in-law. Then we went 
to tea with good appetites, and to 
bed with easy minds. 

Any day next week might Max 
pop in upon us to say this par- 
ticular thing; so even Monday 
was not too soon to expect him. 
We did not give much publicity 
to our special expectations; yet, 
though our preparations were 
surreptitiously conducted, I’ve 
every reason now to feel that there 
wasn’t one of us who did not 
understand the practical effect of 
a certain unacknowledged hope in 
the others; but who, respecting 
the motive with that feeling which 
engenders wondrous kindness, kept 
the secret honourably. 

Joan had brought from Edin- 
burgh a glowing description of 
the little Dolly Varden aprons 
which had just come into fashion, 
and had minutely described one 
with pink trimmings which Max 
had admired. This narrative had 
sunk deep into my mind, and from 
that time I devoted all my leisure 
moments—in solitude and my own 
room—to the manufacture of a 
similar one. Oh! the heartburn- 
ings I suffered when steps were 
heard in the passage while I sat 
closeted there, with a lapful of 
ribbon-ends and loops, and an 
open bandbox at my feet ready to 
swallow the materials en masse on 
the approach of prying eyes. But, 
above all things, oh! the nervous- 
ness of appearing in it first on 
that Monday evening just ‘before 
the train from Edinburgh was 
due, for of course it would never 
have done to keep it perdu until 
Max had actually arrived, and 
then have had suddenly to appear 
in it, while the girls interchanged 
glances and put me out for the 
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whole evening. I could not 
venture that, so I boldly put it on 
and went into the drawing-room, 
assuming an expression that was 
intended to be unconscious, but 
was really defiant in the extreme, 
and rapidly uttering some very 
irrelevant observation for the 
purpose of turning everyone’s 
attention from my new and start- 
ling garment. But the remark 
and the expression of countenance 
were alike depressing failures. I 
might just as well have rushed in 
exclaiming, at the very top of my 
voice, ‘Look here! Look at my 
new apron! I made it all myself, 
in secret, and at great expense; 
and for no earthly purpose but to 
captivate Max.’ I might just as 
well have said it out that way in 
full, so plainly was it repeated in 
all the faces. Stupids! The more 
I tried to eye them down in my 
intense defiance, the more the six 
eyes glared at it. The bows grew 
limp under the trying scrutiny. 
I hopelessly felt that no such a 
caricature of a person had ever 
before rushed into their midst 
armed (to no purpose) with an 
irrelevant observation. The apron 
grew, to my disordered fancy, ugly 
and enormous, and I could with 
supreme satisfaction to myself 
have pitched it on the fire. But 
then what a defeat that would 
have been; and after all Max had 
admired one just like it. If I 
could but just live down this first 
ordeal, presently, perhaps,my Dolly 
Varden would assume its natural 
proportions, and my mind its 
natural equilibrium. I went boldly 
into the midst of the astonished 
eyes, and then I saw my oppor- 
tunity and seized it. With one 
coup d’eil I-took in the fact that 
Patience had made an investment, 
too. She had at least a guinea’s 
worth of extra plaits on her head 
this afternoon for the first time; 
and these served beautifully as a 
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means of removing the other four 
glaring eyes from my pink bows. 
The plaits weren’t becoming to 
Patience, their falseness being 
quite evident in a strong light; 
but I didn’t mention this in con- 
sequence of the relief they had 
given me. 

‘What have you got new, 
Dorothy ? I asked, growing pre- 
sently courageous, ‘ plaits or 
aprons? Or have you branched 
out into a new line?’ 

‘I have branched out into a new 
line,’ acquiesced Dorothy, good- 
humouredly, ‘ and got xothing.’ 

‘I wouldn’t,’ put in Patience, a 
little bit severely, ‘stoop to hide 
my investments, if I were you, 
Dorothy’ (which was quite true, 
for Patience never stooped). 

And we didn’t say a word 
more, though there upon the grate 
stood the little drawing-room 
kettle, with china handle, which 
she had been into town that morn- 
ing on purpose to buy. House- 
keeping always was Dorothy’s 
weak point, and Max was known 
to be very keen in appreciating 
the convenient or elegant appli- 
ances of a meal. 

Well, every day that week, at 
the same time, we prepared for 
Max; in our plaits, and pink 
bows, and with tea laid for five, 
and the glistening little kettle 
singing on the trivet. Certainly 
Joan didn’t don anything new; 
but then she had good cause, and, 
besides that, made up for it in 
another way. She had good cause 
thus. She had been amply pro- 
vided with everything new for her 
visit to Edinburgh; and, as she 
felt those were the very dresses 
which had captivated Max, what 
need had she for others? And 
she made up for it in this way. 
All the week she devoted herself 
to beautifying our garden, in 
anticipation of the admiration it 
would win from Max, when she 
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could say in her soft voice, and 
with her provokingly pretty, 


childish airs, ‘Z manage the 
garden, Max.’ What a joke that 
gardening was to me—looking on 
—and how delighted I was to see 
that she expended upon it twenty 
times as much manual labour as 
had exhausted me over my Dolly 
Varden. Five days out of the six 
passed, and the preparations had so 
far been wasted ; except that they 
had grown familiar to us now, 
and we wore them without uncom- 
fortable consciousness. But on 
the Saturday morning, when we 
came down to breakfast, there lay 
one of Max Carew’s letters on the 
table — unmistakeable with its 
handsome crest and bold address, 
‘ Miss Pendlethorpe.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ I cried, with 
the keenest enjoyment, ‘ It’s Doro- 
thy he means, after all.’ 

‘Don’t be a goose, Barbara,’ 
reproved Patience, who had en- 
tered the room with me, and now 
advanced with her stately step to 
look over my shoulder. ‘Of 
course, if he writes to say he is 
coming, he would naturally ad- 
dress to Dorothy, as we have no 
mother.’ 

‘ And if he is in love with her, 
he would naturally address to her 
too,’ I added, not quite seeing 
why Dorothy should be laid upon 
the shelf just yet. 

‘Come, Dorothy, don’t keep us 
waiting,’ cried Joan; ‘I’m in an 
unbearable state of excitement.’ 

But Dorothy would not hurry. 
I believe in my own mind that 
she preferred the suspense to the 
certainty. So, as we saw this, we 
made a great effort to hide our 
own eagerness, and began weakly 
and abortively to talk on other 
topics. 

I never remember noticing 
before how desperately slow 
Dorothy is in opening a letter. 
I thought she never would have 














finished breaking the seal of this 
one; and, when at last it was 
broken, she deliberately looked 
between the leaves, and turned 
the sheet round twice. 

‘O, the signature is there all 
right,’ remarked Patience, just a 


little tartly. ‘What comes before 
the signature ?’ 

‘Of course he only writes to 
say when he is coming,’ returned 
Dorothy, with indifference so su- 
preme and unnatural that it was 
plain enough to see it was feigned. 
‘I suppose you can all wait while 
I read it,’ she added, looking at 
us over the paper with great 
aggravating enjoyment. 

And to prove how utterly in- 
different we all were to the con- 
tents of this absurd letter, we 
turned entirely away, and helped 
ourselves to tongue and bread and 
butter ad libitum—just for two 
moments and a half. Then some- 
how we found our attention again 
concentrating itself on Dorothy, 
who was reading steadily now, 
and in utter silence. I couldn’t 
help it—I didn’t try, but I feel 
quite sure that I couldn’t have 
helped it if I had tried—I went 
near enough behind her to read 
over her shoulder, and the first 
two words I saw gave me an 
extraordinary sensation. 

‘ My wife.’ 

My heart bumped and thumped 
against my side. Which was it 
to be? Sure to be Joan. Yet, 
after all, it might be Dorothy. 
No; it would be Patience, of 
course—which of us looked any- 
thing beside Patience? Yet, why 
not me? I could remember 
hundreds of flattering and affec- 
tionate speeches Max had made to 
me. It was just as likely to be— 

It wasn’t in human power 
(feminine) to resist temptation 
any longer. While Dorothy read 
on, not vouchsafing us a word of 
explanation, we tacitly burst the 
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bonds of polite conventionality, 
and—one at a time first, then 
altogether daringly—hovered so 
near that we could distinguish 
the words. I don’t know whether 
Patience and Joan read it all 
straight through as I did, or 
whether they stopped dead at the 
first line as I felt inclined to do. 
All I know is that J read it 
through, from the ominous first 
line, My—prar—Covusins, down 
to the flourish after the signature ; 
and felt not at all mollified by the 
performance. Dear me, couldn’t 
he have chosen one to write to, 
and not swallowed up our indi- 
viduality in such a distasteful 
gulp? Well, after saying that— 
My pear Covsins—he said he had 
hoped to be able to run over to 
tell us his news himself, but had 
been unavoidably prevented. On 
the first of the next month he 
was going to marry Minnie Frere, 
whom Joan would recollect having 
met in Edinburgh, and he was 
sure we should give him our 
valued sympathy, and kind and 
generous good wishes. His greatest 
desire just then, he added, was 
that we would extend to his wife 
the delightful friendship which 
had always been so much prized 
by him. I believe there was 
more —lots more! — but wasn’t 
that enough? We simultaneously 
attacked our breakfast, without ut- 
tering a word which related to 
Max ; with faces set to an unnatural 
expression of beaming self-satisfac- 
tion, and voices tuned to joyous 
hilarity. I never discoursed so jo- 
cundly about an egg before in all 
my life; and never (either before 
or since) heard Patience jest so 
sportively with Dorothy upon the 
sugar requisite for her second cup 
of tea. Even Joan turned with a 
lively little start to the window 
now and then, and said ‘it was 
going to rain,’ which remark, 
though not strikingly original, 
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elicited mirthful responses from 
all of us. It was then that I 
realized the eminent forbearing- 
ness of my nature, for I never 
made even the most distant allu- 
sion to the fact that a shower 
would be beneficial to the seeds 
on which she had lately been 
lavishing the bulk of her property. 

There was one circumstance 
attending the arrival of that letter 
which gave me unbounded satis- 
faction. It had not come by the 
afternoon post, to find us all 
expecting Max himself. My apron 
—with all its pink bows opened 
jauntily—was at any rate out of 
sight in my bottom drawer; and 
this congratulation was not even 
marred by the consideration that 
Patience reaped an equal benefit. 
She could never have borne her 
position half so well if the new 
guinea plait had not been—I 
suppose in the same sarcophagus 
in which it lay undisturbed for 
weeks after that. Certainly Do- 
rothy’s new kettle was asserting 
itself conspicuously by warbling 
away on the fire; but we didn’t 
mind so much, because a few 
minutes before, in consequence of 
Dorothy’s putting it down pettishly 
in the very hottest part of the fire, 
its china handle had cracked all 
across and fallen half away, so 
that it looked decapitated enough 
now to take away its sting. 

So we went on through break- 
fast; but, as I had dismally fore- 
seen, that jovial state of affairs 
could not last. Of course it was 
I (it always is, they say) who 
made the first savage thrust; the 
rest followed as a natural sequence. 
The letter had got by some means 
(nobody seemed to touch it, no- 
body seemed even to see it, yet it 
did crop up first by one of us then 
another) near my plate; and ina 
weak and ungovernable flash of 
spleen I spoke aloud the thought 
which it suggested to me. 
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‘ What a pity for us that Max 
was “ unavoidably prevented run- 
ning over to tell us the news him- 
self.” Should not we have had a 
glorious opportunity of pouring 
out a libation of our “ valued sym- 
pathy, and kind and generous good 
wishes?” Judge of our expression ! 
Four devoted maiden cousins offer- 
ing unlimited love by proxy to the 
wife we’ve every cause to bear 
malice against—and know nothing, 
about either.’ 

‘ J know her,’ interposed Joan, 
with a fragile attempt at a laugh, 
‘but I never guessed—anything 
particular about her. Max was 
quite as—was more attentive to 
me.’ 

‘I feel a great contempt,’ Pa- 
tience said, turning with unusual 
graciousness to Joan, ‘for a man 
who behaves the same to every 
girl in whose society he may chance 
to be. His affections are not worth 
winning.’ 

‘They are not worth the win- 
ning, let them go,’ said I, with 
quite as much magnanimity as if 
the choice had been given me of 
either retaining or letting them 
go, according to my fancy. 

‘ Well, I feel relieved that he 
is not coming himself,’ said Do- 
rothy, placidly, ‘ though it may 
seem unfeeling to say it. It is 
always a constraint to have a ‘soli- 
tary gentleman in the house to 
amuse, and no other visitor.’ 

* I wonder what the unavoidable 
preventive is, said I; ‘I never 
knew him hesitate about racing 
over the country where he chose, 
letting his profession wait upon 
his pleasure.’ 

‘ He always said it was such a 
treat to him to come here,’ said 
Joan, relapsing into a sigh; ‘ he 
pretended it was the very most 
enjoyable visit he ever paid.’ 

‘ Flattery!’ retorted Patience, 
‘T’ve no patience’ (which she 
hadn’t) ‘ with men who pay one 
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so much particular attention that 
they make one believe things, 
quite against one’s will, you 
know.’ 

‘ They should be taken up for 
breach of promissory attentions,’ 
suggested I, airily. ‘ We might 
do it—four plaintiffs at a time. 
Capital damages we might get.’ 

‘ Max’s poor wife,’ sighed Doro- 
thy, with very generous, but cer- 
tainly inexplicable, compassion, 
‘ will have a good deal to put up 
with; he is so uncertain in his 
mind.’ 

* I don’t think him uninformed,’ 
criticised Patience, presently, look- 
ing as if she had thoroughly un- 
derstood Dorothy’s term (which 
I must own I did not), ‘ and he 
can be tolerably agreeable when 
he likes; but he is idle, and un- 
fortunately plain.’ 

‘If Minnie Frere, whoever she 
is, knew him as well as we know 
him, she would evidently have 
refused him—as we intended to 
do.’ 

I said this, thinking it just as 
well to put it forcibly at once; and 
rather struck by the coincidence 
that the points we were condemn- 
ing in Max were the very points 
we had particularly admired in 
him a few days ago. The thought 
at any other time would have made 
me laugh—not so now! O, not so 
now! 

‘ Joan,’ said I, as we rose from 
table (for after all the temptation 
proved irresistible), ‘ you are off 
to the garden, I suppose, as usual. 
It will look very nice after a few 
more mornings’ hard work. If 
you hadn’t said you wished to do 
it all yourself, because you en- 
joyed it so much, I would offer to 
help you.’ 

And, would you believe it? Joan 
was so weak that she went: she 
would not venture to stop her 
wearisome employment suddenly, 
for fear of our insinuations, and 
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so she took the leather gloves, and 
the mushroom, and the imple- 
ments of torture, and went out to 


her morning’s toil. When I had 
sufficiently enjoyed the idea and 
the sight, I fetched her in, 
knowing she would not have the 
courage to come of her own ac- 
cord. Then we formed another 
conclave about the answer that 
was to be sent to Max’s letter. 
One thing we unanimously agreed, 
that it should go by return; be- 
cause, if we waited, Max (and any- 
one would have guessed from our 
representations that he had a 
strong taint of insanity in his na- 
ture) might think all kinds of 
ridiculous and improbable things. 
The wonder to me now, in look- 
ing back on that discussion, is, 
that no one of us questioned an- 
other as to what was meant by 
this. We all seemed to under- 
stand so well what ‘ ridiculous 
and improbable things’ he would 
be most likely to think. Yes, our 
letter should certainly go by re- 
turn; but—who was to write it? 

‘ Dorothy, of course,’ said Pa- 
tience, ‘she’s the eldest; and the 
news was sent her.’ 

‘The news was sent to us all,’ 
insisted Dorothy, hastily forfeiting 
the honour. ‘ Wasn’tit put, “ My 
dear Cousins ?”’ 

‘ But it was addressed to you,’ 
asserted Joan, quenching the re- 
mark, ‘ and you ought to answer 
it.’ 

‘ Joan knows him best,’ put in 
Patience, daintily satirizing the 
same remark made under happier 
circumstances a week before. 

‘ Patience, you write the best 
hand,’ suggested I, on the same 
principle, and proud of my im- 
punity. 

But it feli to Dorothy after all, 
as was only natural; and she was 
obliged to accept the office, little 
as she coveted it. 

‘ I shall write out a rough copy,’ 











she said, ‘ and you must all help 
me. I don’t know what to say, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘I should begin with “ My 
dear Cousin,” ’ I proposed, as a 
brilliant idea; which it was, as 
far as it went—though Patience 
said that wasn’t very far. 

‘ What else? inquired Dorothy, 
looking vacantly through the win- 
dow over the back of her devon- 
port; while we all supported her 
on foot. 

‘Perhaps after that,’ mused 
Patience, with generosity, ‘ you 
had better say we are glad to hear 
of his approaching happiness, and 
hope : 

‘ Slowly, please,’ entreated Do- 
rothy, piteously, as her hard pen 
scratched along the paper, ‘ his ap- 
proaching happiness, and hope—’ 

‘ It won’t last long.’ 

* Be quiet, Barbara,’ pleaded 
Dorothy, ‘ you put me out.’ 

‘ Well, Patience,—or somebody 
—and hope——’ 

* His wife will accept our friend- 
ship, when 

*‘ We offer it, which won’t be 
yet.’ 

‘Go on, Dorothy. Don’t get 
into a fidget. Never mind, Bar- 
bara. Now, “ we are very sorry 
you could not come over to tell us 
the news yourself.”’ 

‘0, the egregiousness of that 
fib! It should stand alone. Make 
a postscript of it.’ 

* You had better say I remem- 
ber his wife very well,’ said Joan, 
with self-abnegation, ‘and admire 
her, but regret 

* He should have chosen her.’ 

‘ Isuppose you must tell him,’ 
resumed Patience, ‘ that the va- 
Iued sympathy and kind and 
generous good wishes he bespeaks 
are his, if they are——’ 

* Anybody’s; as they certainly 
aren’t ours.’ 

* And that we hope soon to make 
the acquaintance of-——’ 
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‘ Somebody with more sense.’ 

‘ The acquaintance of—acquaint- 
ance of—of—what are we to call 
her this time, girls ? we won’t say 
wife again, because she isn’t his 
wife yet.’ 

‘ Let’s say acquaintance of the 
person who isn’t your wife yet, 
and never may be.’ 

*O, how you confuse one, Bar- 
bara,’ moaned Dorothy; ‘ what is 
to come after acquaintance of 
your— ?’ 

‘Why not put—your choice? 
suggested Joan, who always had 
a turn for romantic terms in 


letters. 
‘ Wife will do,’ remarked Pa- 
tience, curtly; ‘I dare say the 


word won’t come a bit too often 
to please him now. Go on, and 
that when we do we F 

* Will tell her what we think of 
her.’ 

‘ Say,’ dictated Patience, with 
an annihilating glance across at 
me, ‘ we hope she will come with 
you to stay a little in our quiet 
old—what?—home sounds sen- 





* timental.’ 


ad libitum offered 
Put that in, 


* Affections 
her on her arrival. 
Dorothy.’ 

‘Place will do,’ decided Doro- 
thy, hastening hopefully on, now 
that the end seemed near. ‘ What’s 
the conclusion to be?” 

‘ Besure put, “ We are, my dear 
cousin, your dear cousins.” ’ 

‘Don’t be stupid, Barbara,’ re- 
proved Patience. ‘Finish it up 
like an ordinary letter, Dorothy.’ 

* But it isn’t an ordinary letter,’ 
I maintained, ‘and has taken 
more than ordinary pains to write; 
and it ought not to have an ordi- 
nary ending. Sign all our names 
in a procession, single file. 0, 
won’t he congratulate himself, when 
he sees them, that he didn’t form 
any unfortunate attachment among 
them! What an alliance! 
‘ Dorothy Pendlethorpe, 
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‘ Patience Pendlethorpe, 

‘ Barbara Pendlethorpe, 

‘ Joan Pendlethorpe.’ 

‘ Tshould say sign it D. Pendle- 
thorpe and Co.,’ suggested Joan, 
with praiseworthy vivacity. ‘ At 
any rate it won’t sound old- 
maidish.’ 

But Dorothy was not to be 
lured into the straggling paths of 
originality ; and it is impossible to 
conceive anything more ordinary 
than the conclusion she selected 
from the recesses of her own 
brain. 

‘ Now, Dorothy, read it over to 
us,’ was the unanimous invitation, 
‘and make haste. Why should we 
spend the whole morning over it ?’ 

But Dorothy only pored the 
closer over her scrawling words, 
and muttered faintly that there 
was a mistake somewhere. As if 
we hadn’t known that all the 


morning |’ 
‘It’s no wonder that I’ve been 
blundering,’ fretted our poor 


eldest; ‘you were all bent on 
confusing me. I can see how it 
has occurred.’ 

‘Don’t stop to correct,’ cried I, 
capturing it before she had begun: 
‘if we don’t hear it as it is, how 
are we to propose amendments? 
T’ll read it out. Here goes.’ 

*“ My dear cousin.” That’s my 
bit, and very telling, I think.’ 

‘What does it tell? inquired 
Patience, with a chill. 

‘It speaks in hieroglyphics. 
Now don’t interrupt again, it 
doesn’t do justice to Dorothy’s 
composition. “My dear cousin, 
we are glad to hear of his ap- 
proaching ae 

*‘“Of your approaching,”’ cor- 
rected Patience, recognising her 
own idea. 

‘“ Happiness, and hope it won’t 
last.”—There’s a sort of dash there, 
as if an error had been detected and 
nipped in the bud.—* And hope 
his wife will accept our friendship 
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when we offer it, which won’t be 
yet. We were very sorry you 
could not come over and tell us 
your news yourself. 0, the e-gre!” 
—another dash there. “ Joan says 
she remembers your wife very 
well, and admires her, but re- 
grets he should have chosen her—” 
dash again. “The valued sym- 
pathy and kind and generous good 
wishes you bespeak are yours if 
they are anybody’s, as they aren’t 
ours, and that we hope soon to 
make the acquaintance of some- 
body with more We can’t 
say your wife again, because she 
is not. Of your choice wife. And 
that when we do we will tell her. 
And we hope she will come with 
you soon to stay in our quiet old 
affections.” That’s all. You cer- 
tainly had no right to call this an 
ordinary letter, Patience. Cheer 
up, Dorothy, there is material here 
for a fine composition. Try again, 
and we won’t bother.’ 

The plan succeeded better than 
could have been expected, for 
Dorothy didn’t leave her place at 
the devonport again until the 
letter was written. She pretended 
not to want to read this second 
effort aloud to us, but looked sus- 
piciously pleased when we de- 
clined to take any refusal, and she 
read it with a self-appreciation 
that was deliciously unctuous. 
Really, it read very well, too. Yet, 
to watch it folded and sealed 
seemed a bit dismal too, and I’m 
sure I had detected a wrinkle on 
Dorothy’s forehead while she had 
been reading it which had never 
been there before. 

But now that it was composed 
and indited, what was to be done 
with it? This was a question of 





moment—of a good many mo- 
ments. 

‘If we give the letter to one of 
the servants to post, everybody will 
be talking,’ said Patience, im- 
pressively. 

















* Everybody, I assented, wonder- 
ing a little though why we had 
never thought of this with regard 
to those previous frequent letters 
—but of course a thought takes a 
long while to mature if it is a 
good thought. 

‘One of us must go,’ decided 
Dorothy ; ‘ you may as well, Joan.’ 

But Joan did not catch with 
any eagerness at the proposal— 
had indeed a strong objection to 
it. 

Well, at last we made the only 
arrangement which we could 
amicably make. This was for all 
of us to go together—/for a walk. 
Briskly we impressed that fact 
upon each other. Hadn’t we 
always intended to take a walk 
together this morning, and in that 
very direction? Under those cir- 
cumstances what so natural as to 
take the letter with us, and drop 
it into the post office as we 

? 


‘At any rate,’ mused Dorothy, 
with a feeble joy struggling into 
her face, ‘we shall not be called 
upon to write again to Max very 
soon.” 

‘ All the better,’ put in Patience. 

‘We should only get unplea- 
santly commented on if we did,’ 
added Joan, plaintively. 

‘But in future, you see, 
suggested I, as a lively palliative, 
‘we should be able to address our 
letters to his wife. There’s a 


, 


comfort. Now then, let us start, 
as we are to go all of us in a 
crowd.’ 
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‘How contemptuously you 
speak, Barbara,’ said Dorothy, in a 
tone of mild reproach. 

‘Well, aren’t we a crowd?’ I 
asked, ‘and, more than that, aren’t 
we a crowd without a solitary 
prospect left among us?” 

‘I cannot help wishing we were 
not quite so many,’ mused Joan; 
‘I wish Max had cared for one of 
us. Three is, after all, quite a 
usual number; but four Z 





‘Four is terrific, struck in 
Dorothy, with extraordinary 
energy. 


‘Four!’ I echoed, ‘why, I feel 
to-day as if we were forty at least. 
We shall look forty out in the 
streets walking two and two. We 
look forty here all crowded in a 
room. We always shall look forty 
of us now—all totally, hopelessly, 
irretrievably unmarriageable.’ 

And then it happened. I’m 
sure I don’t know exactly how, or 
why, or who began it, but it 
happened. I affirm that the first 
twinkle was in Dorothy’s eye. 
Joan has told me since that the 
first was in mine. Dorothy 
asserts that she saw the first in 
Patience’s. And Patience never 
can be sure that she didn’t catch 
the first in Joan’s. 

Perhaps we were all right, too. 
At any rate the fact stands where 
it was. The twinkle in some- 
body’s eye brought a twinkle in 
somebody else’s, and in about 
half a minute we were all in the 
very middle of a long, hearty 
irrepressible laugh. 

Mark HARDCASTLE. 
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SPORT AMONGST THE MOUNTAINS. 


By ‘SARCELLE.’ 


T is a gloriously bright, glowing 

autumn morning, a light breeze 
ruffles the clear blue surface of 
the Atlantic, or rather of a little 
bay thereof, which lies in a pretty 
setting of hills and mountains 
just in front of the window where- 
at Iam writing, beyond the hy- 
drangeas and fuchsias of the 
garden and an intervening stretch 
of marshland, home of many a 
snipe and duck. As the day is 
bright, and the water in the river 
low, there is but little chance of 
hooking either salmon or trout 
before evening; therefore, instead 
of ‘ dropping a line’ to those finny 
aristocrats, I will endeavour to 
‘improve the shining hour’ by 
writing a few lines about them, 
and their ‘ followers.’ 

Truly a fitting room is this in 
which to write of matters pisca- 
torial—ay, of sport in general. 
In a corner, just two feet to the 
left of me, are my two beloved 
rods, a trout fly-rod and a trolling 
rod; by the opposite end of the 
fire-place repose a handsome 
salmon-rod, and a landing-net of 
portentous dimensions, so huge 
that it looks more suitable for Og, 
king of Bashan, or Goliath of Gath, 
than for any modern mortal: but 
it is not upon record that those 
large gentlemen ever studied the 
quaint pages of ‘ The Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation.’ Two chairs 
off me lies my old creel, which 
had eleven good sea-trout in it 
yesterday, but now contains only 
my precious fly-book, its cover 
shiny with hundreds of glittering 
scales of the beautiful fish, which 
I shall be at no pains to remove; 
for when I am far away from these 
charming scenes those scales shall 
remind me of the river and the 
lough, of the mountains and the 


heather, of the grouse and the snipe, 
and of the genial companions it 
has been my good luck to meet in 
old Ireland. 

A little beyond my fishing- 
basket is a sideboard which is 
littered with central fire cartridges, 
tins of powder, and bags of shot. 
It is also adorned by one or 
two short clay pipes, and by a 
‘ billy-cock’ hat, which, like al- 
most every other hat in this inn, 
is covered with the most approved 
‘casts’ of salmon and trout-flies. 
In the corner, by the sideboard, 
two more rods and another land- 
ing-net; on the floor, sundry and 
divers pairs of sturdy-looking 
shooting boots. Next we come 
to a big salmon-creel, three cen- 
tral-fire guns, and a muzzle-loader ; 
more hats, adorned with bunches 
of heather and casts of flies; a big 
shrimp-net (by the way, I anda 
fellow-sportsman took about five 
quarts of beautiful prawns with 
that latter one afternoon); more 
pipes, more fishing rods. 

In one corner of the room is a 
stuffed badger, which was pulled 
out of a deep and narrow hole, 
after a struggle of nearly two 
hours, by a white bull terrier with 
a brown patch over one eye, who 
is now lying at my feet. On the 
chimney-piece are a grouse and a 
peregrine falcon, the latter in- 
curring grave penalties by ‘ the 
wearing of the green,’ for some 
friendly hand has adorned it with 
a little Dolly Varden hat of that 
colour. Now to complete his 
notion of my immediate surround- 
ings, the reader must picture 
another window at the other end 
of this room, looking out not upon 
the sea, but upon a high heathery 
mountain, the home of the grouse 
and the hare; and he must ima- 














gine frequent interruptions from 
the incursions of friendly dogs, 
pointers, setters, retrievers, grey- 


hounds, and terriers. Yes, the 
whole atmosphere of this house 
is evidently of the sport, sporting ; 
the ‘commercial’ would be at a 
discount here; all are lovers of the 
rod or gun, many of both; and 
those of the fair sex who honour 
us with their presence—thank 
goodness we are not without their 
refining and humanising influence 
—take a keen interest in our sport, 
and are proud of the doings of 
their respective husbands, brothers, 
or sons—for there are several 
family-parties staying here. 

Some of my readers with sport- 
ing proclivities are already be- 
ginning to ask, ‘ Where is this 
“ happy hunting ground?”’ Alas, 
I fear me that I must not proclaim 
it in the pages of so popular a 
periodical as this, for there were 
nine rods on the little river yester- 
day, and our worthy hostess has 
her house nearly full of people, 
and her hands quite full of work; 
and if it were only generally 
known in London how delightful 
a place is the White Trout Inn 
(that is the most appropriate 
sobriquet I can think of for the 
moment), we should be flooded 
with eager sportsmen, thé rivers 
would be over-fished, the moors 
over-shot, and the place spoiled. 
Before I dilate further on the 
delights of the White Trout Inn 
and its surroundings, I must lay 
down my pen for a brief space, 
and devote myself to the consump- 
tion of a hearty breakfast, at 
which some of the fish, from which 
the inn’ takes its name, invariably 
figure, accompanied generally by 
eggs and bacon, grilled mutton, 
and other solid viands. 

It is done, the inner man is 
refreshed; and though a stronger 
breeze has sprung up, bringing 
clouds with it, and rods are off to 
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the river, and guns to the moun- 
tain, and a knowing old pro- 
fessional angler in long-tailed frieze 
coat, indescribable hat, knee 
breeches, and black stockings, 
opines that there is a good chance 
for both trout and salmon, I must 
forego the sport for the present, 
and finish my appointed task. 
The White Trout Inn is not 
situated in a town, nor even in 
a village, though there are a few 
scattered houses here and there, 
but the place has the inestimable 
advantage to the sportsman of 
being twenty miles distant from 
a railway. Within a comfortable 
hour’s walk of mine inn is a 
lovely lake five miles in length, 
surrounded by mountains as grand 
as artist could desire. White 
villas nestle here and there on 
the wooded slopes that lead 
down to the clear blue water, 
dotted with sundry fishing-boats, 
from which anglers are throwing 
the fly for salmon or trout, both 
of which swarm in the lake. 

From the lake down to the sea 
a beautiful river runs a picturesque 
course of about four miles, in a 
valley with mountains on the one 
side and well-cultivated hills and 
slopes on the other; and in every 
part of the river are to be found 
the noble salmon, the brilliant 
white or sea-trout, and their 
humble relative the brown trout— 
in England a prize coveted by 
most anglers, and esteemed by 
most gourmands, but here looked 
upon with contempt alike by 
fishermen and epicures, being far 
exceeded both in strength and 
gamesomeness, and in delicacy of 
flavour, by its migratory brother 
from the sea. The fishing in both 
river and lake is free to visitors 
at this inn, who have, moreover, 
the privilege of shooting over some 
of the neighbouring mountains, 
where may be found grouse, hares, 
woodcock, and snipe. There is 
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grand duck-shooting here in the 
season, and the lovely bay affords 
an immense abundance and variety 
of sea fish to those who like a 
good breeze and a bit of heavy 
hand-pulling, as an occasional 
change after many days’ fly-fish- 
ing. We have a glorious sandy 
beach, where sea-bathing may be 
enjoyed untrammelled by con- 
ventionalities of machines or 
costumes. We have always some 
of ‘ the best of all good company’ 
here; in fact, one gentleman, as 
true a sportsman as ever crossed 
country, drew trigger, or threw 
salmon-fly, has taken up his abode 
here en permanence, and finds sport 
of some kind for nearly every day 
in the year. 

I must not omit to mention 
that, for those who like to take 
rifle or shot-gun out to sea with 
them, we have seals pretty fre- 
quently, and a great abundance 
of large wild-fowl. Our larder, 
I need hardly say, is kept con- 
stantly supplied with the best of 
fish and game, and the ‘ cellar’s as 
good as the cook,’ the whisky 
especially being undeniable and 
insinuating, and ‘ divil a headache 
in a hogshead of it.’ 

But Iam to say something about 
salmon-fishing. Faith, it’s difficult 
to say anything new about it, in- 
spiring and exciting theme though 
it be. The rationale of it I utterly 
renounce. We know pretty well 
. why a trout takes an artificial fly. 
It is a tolerably correct imitation 
of a natural insect, which is the 
natural food of our spotted friend ; 
and the different flies which are 
used on different waters, and 
during the various months, are 
constantly changed to correspond 
with the proper insects frequenting 
each locality at each period. Of 
course, this is reasonable enough. 
A trout is lying on the look-out 
for flies, and something comes 
floating down the stream towards 
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him, which so closely resembles 
his natural food, that he sees no 
earthly (or watery) reason to 
suppose it to be unwholesome, and 
he takes it, and—it disagrees with 
him. But why on earth a salmon 
should ever make such a fool of 
himself as to jump at a huge, 
gaudy arrangement of feathers, 
fur, silk, &., which is not an 
imitation of anything ‘in the 
heavens above or the earth below, 
or the waters under the earth,’ 
the nearest approach to a faithful 
simile for which would seem to 
be an imaginary cross between a 
humming-bird and a butterfly, al- 
together passes my comprehension. 
Still more astonishing is it that 
these extraordinary objects must 
be varied in size, colours, and’ 
sundry other particulars, according 
to locality and time of year. 

But let not the reader, who is 
yet unlearned in the craft, imagine 
that every salmon is such a fool as 
to leap at the gaudy lure. From 
my little experience of the number 
of these princely fish which run 
up certain rivers, and the small 
proportion of them which fall 
victims to the rod, I would rather 
be inclined to come to the con- 
clusion that these unhappy in- 
dividuals must either be lunatics 
or morbid misanthropical (miso- 
piscical ?) specimens of the genus, 
that a fish who takes the fly is 
either entirely bereft of his senses 
or has firmly made up his mind, 
wearied with subaqueous trials, to 
hang himself—upon a hook—and 
that his vigorous struggles after 
he is hooked are to be ac- 
counted for by that instinct of 
self-preservation which is the first 
law of nature, and which often 
leads a would-be suicide, after he 
has jumped into the water, to 
exert himself might and main to 
get out of it again. 

Not the least charm of salmon- 
fishing is the wild grandeur of 
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the scenery in which the best of 
it is found, heather-clad moun- 
tains, ravines, and gorges, rapid, 
rushing streams, plashing water- 
falls, deep smooth pools, and 
huge rocks here and there in the 
river, adding picturesqueness to 
the scene and increased danger to 
the line. 

Who has not read vivid descrip- 
tions of the killing of a salmon ? 

First comes the ‘rise,’ no little 
circling splash like that of a trout, 
but a rushing boil in the water, 
hailed with a joyous shout by the 
angler and his attendant; then 
there is a momentary check; then 
the merry music of the clicking 
reel as the fish rushes off, per- 
chance quite slowly at first, not 
apparently quite alive to. the 
danger of his position; but when 
the fact dawns upon him that the 
little sting in the tail of the fly he 
snapped at is attached to some- 
thing that is seriously menacing 


his liberty, his struggles become * 


excitingin the extreme. Now comes 
a swift rush, taking out some fifty 
yards of line without a check. 
Now he is seen for a moment—of 
extreme danger to the tackle— 
throwing himself high out of 
water, a huge bar of brightest 
silver, falling back into it again 
with a splash. Instantaneous 
guesses are made at his weight; 
then comes a long run, fatiguing 
for both fish and fisherman, up 
and down stream ; then the salmon, 
getting rather fagged, half turns on 
his side near the opposite bank, 
but he is of no use over there. A 
little later on he comes over to 
our side, and Sandy or Patsy, as 
the case may be, ‘makes an offer’ 
at him with the gaff, but it is too 
soon; the fish, roused to fresh life 
by the sight of the horrid biped, 
exerts all his remaining strength— 
we have two or three last frantic 
rushes, moments of intense excite- 
ment, during which we have not 
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one single thought for anything 
in the wide world but that salmon 
and that gaff. At last the gallant 
fellow is near the bank, thoroughly 
tired this time—the gaff is in his 
quivering flesh; Patsy struggles 
up the bank with our glittering 
prize; the fish is knocked on the 
head, the fly carefully cut out, 
the hackles blown and cleared of 
blood or dirt—for some salmon- 
flies are worth from fifteen shillings 
to two pounds each—and then we 
and Patsy, or Sandy, can sit down 
on the bank and enjoy our well- 
earned rest. 

First we must have a ‘tot’ of 
whisky to ‘wet that fish;’ then 
Patsy says, ‘ Sure now, yer honour 
"ll be afther giving the blessed 
pool a bit of rest, an’ we'll thry 
another directly.’ 

So we sit and enjoy the beauty 
of the mountain and river scenery, 
with a pipe of good tobacco and a 
frequent furtive glance at the 
salmon, till a freshening breeze, 
or the sight of a rising fish, in- 
spires us with fresh courage, to 
result, if we are lucky, in a fresh 
capture. P 

Pleasant, too, is the fishing 
from a boat on the rippling sur- 
face of our fair gem of a lake 
in the grand setting of those 
majestic mountains; ay, and plea- 
sant too when the salmon are 
sulky, is the fishing for the beauti- 
ful white trout in the various 
streams between the lake and the 
tideway; and exciting indeed is 
the struggle when a white trout 
with glittering scales, only a few 
hours from the sea, is hooked on 
a small trout-fly and fine drawn 
gut—for your sea-trout is the most 
active of fish, and will give the 
angler a braver fight than a brown 
trout of more than double his 
size, flinging himself constantly 
high into the air, a silvery flash 
of light, game to the very last, 
making rush after rush, and spring 
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after spring, when you think he 
should be quite safe for the land- 
ing-net. 

Aye, and when the shades of 
evening are falling over mountain 
and valley, river, lake, and bay, 
when the smoke from the chimney 
of our inn, rising from amongst 
the trees which surround it, sug- 
gests busy doings at the huge 
peat-fire in the kitchen, pleasant 
is the walk or drive back to that 
snug hostelry, and jovial the 
dinner—with salmon and trout 
fresh from lake and river, grouse 
not quite so fresh from the moun- 
tain, and snipe from the marsh. 

Genial and jolly, too, is the 
evening talk over our glasses of 
punch, the recital of incidents of 
sport during the day, the com- 
parison of flies, the arrangement 
of plans for the morrow. ‘Early 
to bed and early to rise,’ is a very 
good motto generally for the 
sportsman; but there are seasons 
when the morning fishing is of 
but little account, and, mindful 
of this, we prolong our symposia 
and our yarns far into the small 
hours till our stock of anecdotes 
and tobacco are alike exhausted. 

Many a rich man has paid down 
his hundreds for the rental of 
part of a salmon river, and perhaps 
his fish have cost him twenty to a 
hundred guineas each. But then 
again the poor professional anglers 
often make a good living by it, 
partly by the salmon they catch, 
and partly by acting as guides 
and instructors to tourists and 
amateurs. And here let me tell 
the reader to take the anecdotes 
of his tourist friends anent the 
salmon they have killed in Ireland 
or Scotland cum grano salis. I 
believe that about nineteen out 
of twenty fish ‘taken’ by non- 
resident amateurs are risen and 
hooked by Patsy or Sandy afore- 
said. 

The most delicate part of the 
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negociation having thus been 
effected, the rod is carefully handed 
to the amateur, and he is in- 
structed how to humour and play 
the fish, which is gaffed at last, 
and he may certainly be said to 
have killed it, though he was not 
exactly the man who caught it. 

But to do Patsy or Sandy justice 
he is—though sometimes, svb rosé, 
a bit of a poacher—a keen lover of 
real sport, and infinitely prefers 
accompanying any one who can 
throw a fly and kill a fish himself 
to one of the amateurs aforesaid, 
in spite of the heavier fee he may 
expect from the latter. 

A friend called one day on a 
professional fisherman near here, 
and found him lugging a big table 
about his cabin by the aid of a 
hook and a bit of aline. ‘What 
the divil are ye doin’ at all at all ” 
asked his friend Corny. ‘Sure, 
thin, I’d betther be brakin’ the 
hook in the table than brakin’ it 
in a salmon,’ was the reply. 

And this little yarn bears a very 
good practical moral. See that 
your tackle is sound and perfect 
in every respect before you go 
after salmon. 

Ludicrous incidents sometimes 
happen in salmon-fishing. A 
bungling amateur on the Bandon 
river, near Cork, hooked some- 
thing which seemed to him to be 
an immense and very sulky salmon. 
The stream was swift, but the fish 
never travelled very far, moving 
sluggishly about and resisting all 
his efforts to bring it to the sur- 
face. 

At last, after a long but very 
uneventful play of about two 
hours, the thing came into a more 
rapid part of the stream, lifted to 
the top of the water, and behold, 
a big ox-hide, which had been 
sunk in that part of the river! 
The disgust of that angler, and 
the profane language he gave way 
to, may be imagined. A friend of 











mine had a long play with what 
seemed to be a very heavy spring 
fish, but at last it came to the top, 
when the attendant Patsy ex- 
claimed, ‘ Bedad, it’s a judy, sir!’ 
And a ‘judy’ it was, that is, a 
spent fish or kelt, but it was 
hooked by the tail, which accounts 
for the vigorous play it gave. 
There is a rather strong religious 
sentiment among some of our Irish 
professional salmon-fishers. One 
of them has been known at the 
commencement of a season to 
sprinkle his patron’s rod, line, and 
flies, with holy water, as a potent 
charm. Another worthy was out 
the other day with a friend of 
mine fishing for white trout. My 
friend hooked a nice strong fish 
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over two pounds, which got away 
after a brief play. In the first 
excitement of this loss his at- 
tendant exclaimed, ‘ Oh, the divil 
carry him then!’ but, suddenly 
bethinking himself, added, ‘ an’ 
may God forgive me for cursin’ 
the blessed fish—that didn’t take 
a good hould!’ 

But the day has become so 
beautifully breezy and cloudy that 
I can’t possibly sit here any 
longer, knowing that all my 
brethren of the craft are on the 
river or the lake, so I will e’en 
pick up rod, shoulder basket, and 
be off after them. Kind reader, 
I crave your indulgence, and— 
Au revoir. 








A SONNET. 


(com E, Joy, I said, thy sunbeams fling 
Around my path ; and while sing, 

Let sweetest flowers around me blow, 

And zephyrs whisper where they grow. 


Come Love, I cried, and fill this heart, 
Tis sadness all, but where thou art; 
The yellow sunbeams fade and die, 
The breezes pass me with a sigh. 


Ah! woe for me! Joy came, Love came; 
With arrows keen, and torch of flame. 
Nor knew I then that by their side 
Sorrow’s pale form was wont to glide. 


Come peace of mind. 


I weep in vain— 


My tears but answer me again. 
With Joy and Love my peace has flown, 


And left me here with grief alone. 
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after spring, When you think he 
should be quite safe for the land- 
ing-net. 

Aye, and when the shades of 
evening are falling over mountain 
and valley, river, lake, and bay, 
when the smoke from the chimney 
of our inn, rising from amongst 
the trees which surround it, sug- 
gests busy doings at the huge 
peat-fire in the kitchen, pleasant 
is the walk or drive back to that 
snug hostelry, and jovial the 
dinner—with salmon and trout 
fresh from lake and river, grouse 
not quite so fresh from the moun- 
tain, and snipe from the marsh. 

Genial and jolly, too, is the 
evening talk over our glasses of 
punch, the recital of incidents of 
sport during the day, the com- 
parison of flies, the arrangement 
of plans for the.morrow. ‘Early 
to bed and early to rise,’ is a very 
good motto generally for the 
sportsman; but there are seasons 
when the morning fishing is of 
but little account, and, mindful 
of this, we prolong our symposia 
and our yarns far into the small 
hours till our stock of anecdotes 
and tobacco are alike exhausted. 

Many a rich man has paid down 
his hundreds for the rental of 
part of a salmon river, and perhaps 
his fish have cost him twenty to a 
hundred guineas each. But then 
again the poor professional anglers 
often make a good living by it, 
partly by the salmon they catch, 
and partly by acting as guitles 
and instructors to tourists and 
amateurs. And here let me tell 
the reader to take the anecdotes 
of his tourist friends anent the 
salmon they have killed in Ireland 
or Scotland cum grano salis. I 
believe that about nineteen out 
of twenty fish ‘taken’ by non- 
resident amateurs are risen and 
hooked by Patsy or Sandy afore- 
said. 

The most delicate part of the 
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negociation having thus been 
effected, the rod is carefully handed 
to the amateur, and he is in- 
structed how to humour and play 
the fish, which is gaffed at last, 
and he may certainly be said to 
have killed it, though he was not 
exactly the man who caught it. 

But to do Patsy or Sandy justice 
he is—though sometimes, sb rosé@, 
a bit of a poacher—a keen lover of 
real sport, and infinitely prefers 
accompanying any one who can 
throw a fly and kill a fish himself 
to one of the amateurs aforesaid, 
in spite of the heavier fee he may 
expect from the latter. 

A friend called one day on a 
professional fisherman near here, 
and found him lugging a big table 
about his cabin by the aid of a 
hook and a bit of aline. ‘ What 
the divil are ye doin’ at all at all ” 
asked his friend Corny. ‘Sure, 
thin, I’d betther be brakin’ the 
hook in the table than brakin’ it 
in a salmon,’ was the reply. 

And this little yarn bears a very 
good practical moral. See that 
your tackle is sound and perfect 
in every respect before you go 
after salmon. 

Ludicrous incidents sometimes 
happen in salmon-fishing. A 
bungling amateur on the Bandon 
river, near Cork, hooked some- 
thing which seemed to him to be 
an immense and very sulky salmon. 
The stream was swift, but the fish 
never travelled very far, moving 
sluggishly about and resisting all 
his efforts to bring it to the sur- 
face. 

At last, after a long but very 
uneventful play of about two 
hours, the thing came into a more 
rapid part of the stream, lifted to 
the top of the water, and behold, 
a big ox-hide, which had been 
sunk in that part of the river! 
The disgust of that angler, and 
the profane language he gave way 
to, may be imagined. A friend of 














mine had a long play with what 
seemed to be a very heavy spring 
fish, but at last it came to the top, 
when the attendant Patsy ex- 
claimed, ‘ Bedad, it’s a judy, sir!’ 
And a ‘judy’ it was, that is, a 
spent fish or kelt, but it was 
hooked by the tail, which accounts 
for the vigorous play it gave. 
There is a rather strong religious 
sentiment among some of our Irish 
professional salmon-fishers. One 
of them has been known at the 
commencement of a season to 
sprinkle his patron’s rod, line, and 
flies, with holy water, as a potent 
charm. Another worthy was out 
the other day with a friend of 
mine fishing for white trout. My 
friend hooked a nice strong fish 
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over two pounds, which got away 
after a brief play. In the first 
excitement of this loss his at- 
tendant exclaimed, ‘ Oh, the divil 
carry him then!’ but, suddenly 
bethinking himself, added, ‘an’ 
may God forgive me for cursin’ 
the blessed fish—that didn’t take 
a good hould!’ 

But the day has become s0 
beautifully breezy and cloudy that 
I can’t possibly sit here any 
longer, knowing that all my 
brethren of the craft are on the 
river or the lake, so I will e’en 
pick up rod, shoulder basket, and 
be off after them. Kind reader, 
I crave your indulgence, and— 
Au revoir. 





A SONNET. 


(com E, Joy, I said, thy sunbeams fling 
Around my path ; and while I sing, 

Let sweetest flowers around me blow, 

And zephyrs whisper where they grow. 


Come Love, I cried, and fill this heart, 
Tis sadness all, but where thou art; 
The yellow sunbeams fade and die, 
The breezes pass me with a sigh. 


Ah! woe for me! Joy came, Love came; 
With arrows keen, and torch of flame. 
Nor knew I then that by their side 
Sorrow’s pale form was wont to glide. 


Come peace of mind. 


I weep in vain— 


My tears but answer me again, 
With Joy and Love my peace has flown, 


And left me here with grief alone. 











ARRIED, sir !—not I. I value 
my liberty too much for 
that. Dou’t snigger, young man: 
I don’t mean that license-and- 
latch-key liberty which is the 
height of a young fool’s ambition. 
The liberty I meant, and (thank 
goodness!) have, is of a negative 
kind, and consists simply in the 
absence of constraint. I could 
never stand what I will call the 
resigned jog-trotism—the good- 
natured monotony, of married life. 
I don’t say that the wives are to 
blame, for I honestly don’t think 
so. Nor are the husbands in every 
case. Human nature, sir, is the 
arch-disturber of domestic felicity 
as prescribed by Society; or, to 
take it the other way, Society is 
the obstinate opponent of the 
human temperament as fashioned 
by Nature :—too deep for you, I 
suppose? Well then, I will in- 
dulge you with plain language. 

A man—in the ordinary sense 
of the term—has certain qualities, 
or attributes, about him. Some- 
times he has so few, and those so 
imperfectly defined, that we can 
only picture him as consisting of 
these three letters—M,A, N. But 
every man possesses at least one 
attribute; and, luckily for him, 
Society draws it out, and magnifies 
it, until it goes a great way. Take 
three examples. No.1 is an utter 
ass: his attribute is a balance at 
his banker’s. No. 2, is a genteel 
pauper: his attribute is playing 
divinely on the fiddle. No.3 has 
no money, and never touched a 
fiddle: his attribute (as becomes 
such double incompetence) is an 
eternal good-nature. 

Now, in the case of No. 1, Society 
says—he is a fool; but he bas 
money: let him marry. He does 
so. Lay him aside for a moment. 
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As to No. 2, Society says—he is 
a pauper; but a fiddle, properly 
treated, becomes a capital : let him 
marry. He does so. Place him 
by No. 1. 

About No. 3, Society hesitates a 
moment—he is poor, he has no 
genius; he is only good-natured. 
What can we do with him ?—Ah, 
a lucky thought!—marry him to 
an heiress. That will do. And 
80, he’s settled. 

Now, you know, they are all 
married, by Society, who presides 
in person over the ceremonies. Let 
us see what happens to each. 

No. 1, being a fool, Mrs. 1 can 
feel no pleasure in his society. If 
she is as bad as he, she despises 
him as a creaky cane on which she 
cannot lean. If she is a clever 
woman, with plenty of esprit, her 
glory grows monotonous, and there 
is no credit or excitement in bend- 
ing so supple a reed to her will. 
But No. 1 has money, and Mrs. 1 
must seek her consolation in that. 
She dresses, gives parties, rides, 
drives, flirts, and concocts daily 
excuses for her husband’s imbe- 
cility. If she is a good woman, 
this is all—if she is not, look 
around you for the sequel. 

Now let us take the fiddle. A 
man who can make this instrument 
speak sweetly must have goodness 
somewhere about him. A clever 
musician has a respectable back- 
ground, whatever else may be 
painted upon it. Now if Mrs. 2 
does not object to the fiddle, she 
may be tolerably comfortable so far 
as her husband is concerned. But 
before that article can generate 
prosperity, think of the cares and 
troubles of their life! ‘Cares and 
troubles’ is a hacknied phrase; 
but hacknied phrases generally 
contain the truth. How can that. 














man’s genius, his poetic imagina- 
tion (which all musicians have), 
his better nature—grow, thrive, 
and illumine a home, cheer a wife, 
and feed a baby, cramped, pinched, 
and tortured by want? If it only 
rested with the fiddie, prosperity, 
not too long deferred, might lend 
a timely ray; and all would go 
well. But it sometimes happens 
that the fiddle can’t wait for pros- 
perity in the bush, and so takes to 
gin in the hand; after which, my 
dear sir, need I say more about 
the home, and the wife, and the 
baby ? 

For No.3, marriage is anasylum, 
a sort of workhouse, or refuge for 
the destitute. He knows nothing, 
and has nothing—except good- 
nature, Now I don’t know how 
far this may go in a household— 
the ladies will perhaps tell us. 
But Mrs. 3 need never be out of 
temper, so far as her husband is 
concerned ; and, however doubtful 
such an advantage may seem to 
her, she is at all events as well off 
as Mrs. 1, or Mrs. 2. No. 3 is not 
an absolute idiot; and she has 
money—really, they ought to be 
very comfortable ! says Society. 

And so, doubtless, they are, ac- 
cording to their own conventional 
ideas. But what an everyday, 
humdrum sort of existence it is— 
isn’t it? Do you suppose, young 
man, that a marriage for money 
(on the one side), and for marriage, 
simply (on the other), can ever 
result in real happiness? Bah! I 
don’t say that I should not like the 
wife I sometimes picture to myself; 
but I tell you that I would rather 
be single all my life than plunge 
my hand into Society’s cap and 
draw out the dubious ticket which 
turns up a prize or a prolonged 
misfortune, as the case may be. 

Now, what do I want to prove 
by these three examples, taken at 
hazard, without order or design ? 
i want to prove nothing; but 
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simply to put it as a question: is 
not the whole system of marriage, as 
arranged and prescribed by Society, 
bad ? 

Don’t get angry, young man: 
you and your Angelina don’t come 
under any of my three heads. But 
I am convinced of this—that until 
plotting mammas, pompous papas, 
indolent young ladies, silly effemi- 
nate young men, outrageous fa- 
shions, ruinous feeding, and the 
bumps of envy and emulation—are 
all done away with, or greatly 
modified, there will never be real 
happiness in marriage. 

Let us take one more example. 
A young man meets a girl at a ball. 
He is good-looking, clever, and 
agreeable. She is all that, and 
much more. They fall in love. 
Why, in the name of common 
sense, shouldn’t they marry? Ask 
Society. Society frowns, shakes 
her head, and, with a preliminary 
ahem! says as follows: ‘This 
young man is all you describe 
him; I know him well, and he is 
rather a favourite of mine; but 
that must content him, for, be- 
tween you and me, he has only a 
wretched two hundred pounds a- 
year.’ 

‘ Not wretched, if you please—’ 
I begin, somehow feeling the re- 
mark to be personal. 

‘ Yes, wretched,’ says Society, 
grimly, ‘for she has as much !’ 

‘Well then,’ I cry, joyously, 
‘their little fortunes amount to 
four hundred pounds together, 
which is enough to begin 4 

‘Begin!’ echoes Society, con- 
temptuously, ‘there must be no 
beginning for me. I cannot be ex- 
pected to visit beginners in life, 
nor can I throw away my dinners 
on any such barren soil. Besides, 
if you look at these little commer- 
cial tables, which I carry con- 
stantly about me, you will see that 
we have a regular matrimonial 
tariff, as it were—a sort of interest 
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table ; which, like the ruleof three, 
says: As the young gentleman’s 
income is to the young lady’s in- 
come, so is the young lady’s income 
to very much more: by which you 
can tell at once what amount of 
young gentleman a given quantity 
of young lady is worth. And 
Society shows me the tables, which 
look dreadfully business-like, and 
are bound in parchment, secured 
with red tape. 

I shut up the book in a hurry ; 
for in it I catch sight of my own 
worth to Society—which rather 
frightens me. 

But nevertheless I begin to think 
the matter over, and can only 
come to one conclusion—decidedly 
against Society and her little 
parchment-bound tables. And I 
say to myself,‘ Would not these 
two young people be content to 
rough it a little, at first, in each 
other’s company? Would it not 
rather be an honest, invigorating 
stimulus to his daily efforts to 
know that she, whom he loves, is 
at home to cheer his leisure, and 
reward his toil with her grateful 
smiles? And would it not be her 
pride and pleasure to have a little 
healthful tussle with the world, 
on her own account, for Ais good 
and happiness? And would she 
so very much object to begin half- 
way up the ladder, with a faithful 
companion to assist her every 
step ? 

Is Society the best nurse, gover- 
ness, tutor, and universal preceptor 
we can get?—and are her precepts 
always fraught with infallibility? 

Now, what does she do with 
these two young people? First, 
she whispers to the youth, ‘Marry 
—you are not respectable unless 
you do.’ And into the shrinking 
ear of the girl she hisses, ‘Old 
maid!—old maid!’ The youth 
and the girl try to do whatSociety 
enjoins: they meet—they love! 
But just consider what obstacles 
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beset them on all sides. As soon 
as Maria is marriageable, the family 
mansion becomes a fortress, with 
frowning walls, and a deep moat 
of conventionality in front. Poor 
Theodore beholds his love mar- 
shalled through its gloomy portals, 
sees the drawbridge pulled up, and 
hears the cruel gates bang. The 
only thing he can do, is to get an 
introduction to papa; in seeking 
for which he feels like a violent 
Tory asking a rampant Radical for 
a Government appointment. When 
this difficulty has been overcome, 
what takes place? He paysa visit 
of the length prescribed by Society, 
during which he fidgets under the 
inquiring glance of papa, and the 
freezing hauteur of mamma, while 
poor little Maria timidly contem- 
plates her lover for the first time 
by daylight. 

I need not enumerate the long 
string of obstacles, harassings, and 
annoyances through which Theo- 
dore must pass before he can get a 
quiet word with Maria: they are 
well-understood and apprecjated 
by all. He proposes at last; and 
is forthwith badgered and cross- 
examined about his income, his 
prospects, his brothers and sisters, 
and uncles and aunts, and the 
terms of his great-grandfather’s 
will. And so on. 

From the day on which Maria 
says ‘ Yes,’ everybody about her 
says ‘No,’ out of sheer conven- 
tionality, probably meaning ‘ Yes’ 
just as much as she does, poor 
little thing! And then, Society 
has a great deal to say, about this 
time. She smiles a provoking 
smile, and says, ‘Softly—not so 
fast: Mr. Paterfamilias, just allow 
me to present to your notice this 
little parchment-bound book, con- 
taining, &c., used in the very best 
families, &c., &c.’ And so they 
plan, arrange, conspire, and plot; 
for all the world as if they didn’t 
by any means want Maria to be 














married — instead of wishing it 
above all things. 

As if nurse Society were not bad 
enough, too, they gravely tell Maria 
what a sacrifice she is making, and 
enjoin a calm and collected dignity, 
for the honour of the family ; and 
then they show her the commercial 
tables, which Society kindly lends 
for the purpose, and which asto- 
nish her very much indeed; and 
in the end, contrive to imbue her 
with a great deal of folly, false 
pride, and conventionality. 

Now why should there be all 
this nonsense about it? Iam by 
no means an advocate for so-called 
‘ineligible’ matches; but why 
should not Society lower its 
standard of eligibility a degree or 
two? By what right should a 
youth of twenty-one, and a girl of 
nineteen, desire to begin life from 
the point at which their parents 
are about to leave it off? It is in 
the insane struggle for this prinr 
ciple, that money matches are 
arranged, between unprepossessing 
heiresses and impecunious imbe- 
ciles; or between wealthy old 
beaux and fair young portionless 
girls. Money can buy much, but 
it can never buy true love and 
devotion. 

It is because young men are so 
timid of their own resources, and 
so loth to invade the sullen fortress 
which surrounds their loves with 
its iron wall of papa, Society, and 
the commercial tables—that the 
word ‘ fast’ occupies so prominent 
a place in our vocabulary. A 
young man who sees no possibility 
of marrying within a reasonable 
period, gets careless, heartless, and 
vicious. He flees Society, with its 
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ominous inquiry after his ‘ inten- 
tions; and, in an evil hour of 
despair or wine, resolves in his 
heart never tohaveany. The girl 
he would have married under a 
different state of things, mopes 
and pines, and—more faithful 
than he—refuses other more eli- 
gible offers; living in hope, until 
she finds herself too mature for 
anything save Woman’s Rights! 

If you look around, my dear 
sir, you will find that what I say 
is true in the main. Society 
would do well to consider this 
marriage question. By lowering 
her standard of eligibility; by in- 
culcating purer and more youthful 
principles among her girls and 
boys; by moderating her opinion 
as to what is necessary to new- 
born households—she would be- 
nefit her whole system at once, and 
deal many a fatal blow in other 
quarters where hitherto she has 
only applied specific cures, and 
patent medicines—as demonstrably 
absurd as they are obviously in- 
effectual. 

So, you see, my dear sir, that I 
cannot marry until Society takes 
this important matter in hand. If 
I were to fall in love, I might find 
myself under one of my three 
heads—which, is not for you to 
speculate upon. 

So I stand by, and wait pa- 
tiently ; and meanwhile, I am free, 
and live in solitary solvency be- 
tween my lodgings and the Club. 
I don’t advise you todo the same ; 
but at any rate you will do no 
harm to consider these few random 
remarks, and then, decide for your- 
self—am I not a little bit right ? 

J. G. M. 


























THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


AY I ask whether anybody is 

ever going to do anything 
about English hotels? Is there no 
agitator among tourists and holi- 
day-makers, who, with the single- 
minded devotion of some trades’- 
union hero, will start a society of 
Amalgamated Travellers, in order to 
secure comfort, good dinners, real 
wine, and punctual service at the 
several hotels we Journeymen find 
it our luck to visit in the autumn 
of the year? Will some learned 
society, say the Archzological or 
Antiquarian Society, or possibly 
the Royal Institution, appoint a 
committee to inquire into the Bill 
of Fare invariably presented at the 
British hotel, with a view to ascer- 
taining why nothing can ever be 
obtained for dinner, except a steak, 
a chop, or a chicken? Do not let 
the hungry voyager be misled by 
a bill of fare headed carte du jour, 
or imagine that under the French 
nomenclature he will be served 
with any dish that is not strictly 
and painfully confined to the three 
articles of consumption I have 
already detailed. Let him not 
imagine that the carte des vins is 
anything but the truly insular 
wine-list, or that the cellar is 
not regularly stocked, and as re- 
gularly drank out every season. 
With reference to this last remark, 
I cannot refrain from repeating 
what a well-known London wine- 
merchant told me not many years 
ago:—A large and pretentious 
hotel had been built by an enter- 
prising Limited Company; this 
wine-merchant had been invited 
to supply the cellar, and he ac- 
cordingly entered into negociations. 
It was not long before he dis- 
covered that he was expected to 
frame a wine-list, by which the 
management of the hotel might 


net seventy-five per cent. clear 
profit. Having some regard for 
his own reputation, he declined 
the contract. But does not this 
little anecdote go far to explain 
bad champagne, at twelve shil- 
lings per bottle, and worse Mar- 
gaux at fifteen? Does it not 
throw some light upon the charge 
of five shillings for a bottle of 
vin ordinaire, which would be dear 
at eighteenpence? In this matter 
of wine the sojourner at an En- 
glish hotel—there are a few, a 
very few, exceptions, I joyfully 
admit—has great reason to com- 
plain; and it is worth the con- 
sideration of the large body of 
tourists who annually flood the 
watering-places and picturesque 
scenery of the British Isles, whe- 
ther they should not next season 
imitate, to a certain extent, the 
example of the sons of Rechab, 
and vow to drink no wine while 
out for their pleasuring, till the 
hotel tariffs are appreciably re- 
formed? This isan age of strikes, 
and possibly a strike of tourists 
might be organized. Mr. Cook’s 
office might afford a rendezvous 
where details might be discussed ; 
though, perhaps, the fact might 
disturb this large-minded public 
benefactor in making arrangements 
with the inevitable landlords who 
are to honour his coupons. The 
railway companies, however, would 
not have any objection to allowing 
a mass-meeting of tourist ticket- 
holders on their premises. The 
hall at Euston Square suggests 
itself atonce. At the end of June 
the prospective holiday-makers 
might assemble, and elect, as 
chairman, some individual with a 
large family, who was in the an- 
nual habit of visiting the north 
of Devon, the coast of Wales, 
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Scarborough, or the Lakes, and 
who was in a position, as a repre- 
sentative man, to recount his ex- 
periences, and had been sufficiently 
careful to preserve his hotel bills. 
Speaker after speaker would rise 
to endorse the truth of his com- 


plaints. Then the following re- 
solutions might be put and 
carried :— 


‘ That this meeting is of opinion, 
that the price-lists of wines, as 
imposed upon travellers by land- 
lords and managers of hotels, are 
grossly exorbitant, and ought to 
be reformed.’ 

‘That this meeting is further 
of opinion, that the wines, as de- 
scribed upon the’ said price-lists, 
are not what they are pretended 
to be, but in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred are unquestionably 
cooked.’ 

‘That this meeting protests 
against the gross imposition of 
corkage being charged against such 
travellers as choose, out of regard 
to their health and personal com- 
fort, to bring their own wine with 
them.’ 

‘That this meeting protests 
against the exorbitant charge of 
sixpence for a bottle of soda- 
water; the contents being actually 
worth, at the outside, one half- 
penny.’ 

‘That this meeting takes a 
pledge to drink nothing in the 
shape of alcoholic liquor, except 
draught pale ale, and whisky and 
water.’ 

‘ That this meeting condemns 
all “ dinner” sherry as served at 
hotels, as very nasty and delete- 
rious to the system.’ 

‘ That this meeting respectfully 
requests Sir Wilfrid Lawson to 
bring the whole matter before 
Parliament at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.’ 

A national protest, moreover, 
ought to be raised against that 
fearful gastronomic orgie, which 
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has lately sprung up in large 
hotels under the name’ of table 
d@héte. Almost everybody now- 
a-days knows pretty well what a 
real table d’héte is; and we all 
know that the English imitation 
is about as bad as it can be; 
indeed, it is not an imitation, but 
a horrible caricature. In the 
first place, some of the diners are 
positively expected to help the 
soup and fish, and to carve the 
bleeding joints. A more ghastly 
stopper to a healthy appetite can 
hardly be conceived. The table 
@’héte is, in fact, nothing more or 
less than the inevitable soup, fish, 
and joint, eked out by flabby vege- 
tables, tough entrées, and heavy 
pastry. The guests are not ex- 
pected to dine, but only to feed. 
The waiters, too, are invariably 
clumsy and noisy; they clatter 
the plates about behind one’s back 
in a fashion calculated to send a 
nervous person into a fit; and 
they thrust a reeking dish under 
one’s nose, whether one likes it or 
not, and are impenetrably deaf to 
all demands for what one really 
does want. But we are out for 
our holidays, irresistibly deter- 
mined to enjoy ourselves, and we 
submit meekly to our fate. Two 
or three of us, who have been 
irritated beyond all endurance, 
will probably write to the ‘ Times ;’ 
but this is pre-eminently the silly 
season, and we shall command 
little sympathy, and certainly ob- 
tain no redress. Next year, for- 
getful of all our grievances and 
discomforts, we shall start again 
for our autumn holiday, and pro- 
bably be as sadly joyful as we 
were on the last occasion. 

The fact is, I fear, that the vast 
majority of people who go out for 
a holiday, and tread the tourists’ 
paths, are not very particular as 
to the quality of the wine they 
drink, nor do they worry them- 
selves much about the style of 














culinary art with which the vic- 
tuals set before them are prepared. 
This is all very well for them and 
for the innkeepers, but surely the 
rights of the minority ought to 
be respected in some degree. If 
the quality of the wine be ordinary, 
we surely may expect the price 
to be tolerably reasonable; and 
surely a little discipline in the 
kitchen, and among the waiters, 
might ensure our soup, fish, and 
meat being hot and well cooked, 
even though they be prepared for 
table in the plainest manner. 
Some of us object to being treated 
as beasts in the Zoological Gardens 
at feeding time. Even if the 
origin of man be all that Mr. Dar- 
win describes, nothing can take 
from him the proud privilege of 
being a cooking animal; and if he 
cooks at all, there is no reason 
why he should not cook well. One 
other complaint I have to bring 
against the British table d’héte. 


Why is it invariably fixed for six © 


o'clock? This is usually the most 
delicious hour of the day in July 
and August, when every holiday- 
maker ought to be out of doors. 
Surely six o’clock is not so pecu- 
liarly sacred to the prandial gods, 
that it is consecrated evermore 
for the sacrifice of digestion. Con- 
tinental habits may be advan- 
tageously followed in this respect. 

Is it not worth while consider- 
ing whether we English would 
not be all the better if we took to 
being a little earlier in the morn- 
ing? Would not City men, and 
City clerks, feel all the better if 
they got to their work—in the 
summer months at all events—at 
such an nour that they might 
clear everything off, and have done 
with it by three in the afternoon ? 
Are we not rather too fond of 
turning night into day, and taking 
our relaxation, such as it is, under 
gas-light, and amid hot and 
crowded rooms, when we ought to 
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have taken it out of doors before 
sun-set, and been in bed and fast 
asleep by half-past ten? There is 
unquestionable truth in the saying, 
that sleep before midnight is 
golden; and possibly another ge- 
neration will insist upon this 
truth, and reform our social habits 
accordingly. It is a common- 
place remark that we live now-a- 
days at railroad pace, and that 
children become men before they 
are boys, and it is to be hoped 
that economists of brain, flesh, and 
blood, will soon, in no uncertain 
voice, warn the keen runners in 
the race for wealth, that all the 
glories of the goal can never com- 
pensate for ruined health and the 
consequent degeneration of the 
species. There is something almost 
appalling in the eager competition 
that visibly pervades all classes of 
society. The end of all this rest- 
less toil—it is more than honest 
industry—is simply to gain the 
power of luxurious living. But 
we may well pause and ask whe- 
ther the luxury, when attained, is, 
after all, worth such terrible anx- 
iety, so many direfully agitated 
years? Are not a quiet com- 
petence, and peaceful mind, better 
than the worn constitution and 
wearied brain that find a fitful 
repose among the gilding and 
velvet of premature decay? No, 
says the world, emphatically— 
nobody ever yet was satisfied with 
a competence—in fact, nobody 
ever yet has ventured to determine 
wherein a competence consists. 
Soon we go—hurry-scurry—hurly- 
burly—up and down the streets of 
Vanity Fair; resolute to outstrip 
our neighbours; zealous in our 
devotion te the golden calf; the 
weakest to the wall—and the 
devil take the hindmost. Possibly, 
however, the devil may decline 
to be dictated to, and take his 
choice among those at the other 
end. 
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At the commencement of the 
silly season the ‘ Times’ devoted 
a leading article to some reflec- 
‘tions on the enormous rise in recent 
years in the scale of living, the 
upshot of these reflections being 
that, as our grandfathers contrived 
to lead sufficiently happy lives on 
. mere fraction of an income 
which is considered insufficient in 
these days, we should do well to 
return to the simpler tastes and 
habits of two generations ago. 
Alas! the descent into Avernus is 
easy enough, but it is weary work 
retracing our steps. Luxury is 
the order of the day, and it is 
almost insisted upon as a neces- 
sity of life by the highest and the 
lowest in their several degrees. 
Nor is this to be entirely accounted 
for by increased sensuality of dis- 
position—though it is to be feared 
that this is no small factor in the 
account—but it is not unlikely 
that increased mental activity, and 
the re-action consequent upon 
keen competition and anxious 
strain on all the faculties, compels 
the toilers to seek for compensation 
for their fatigues by surrounding 
themselves with everything that 
may tend to comfort and solace 
the body, and to find in social ex- 
citement an unnatural resting- 
place after the labours of the 
counting-house and office. Thus 
it is that the London dinner-table 
far outstrips the Parisian banquet, 
and that there are few restaurants 
in the French capital that can 
hope to rival in cellar or cuisine 
our first-rate West-end clubs. 

Paterfamilias is loudly com- 
plaining of the price of meat and 
coal, and he grumbles at what he 
considers the abominable unrea- 
sonableness of the mechanics, 
labourers, colliers, &c., who will 
strike for higher pay and less 
work, forgetting all the time that 
he and his sons and daughters 
are setting the example, and that 


their wasteful extravagance natu- 
rally suggests to those whose 
misfortune it is to have been born 
far down in the social scale, that 
as there is apparently so very 
much and to spare in the pockets 
of those for whom they work, 
there must be something wrong 
in our social economy; and that 
they, the hard-handed mechanics 
and grim diggers for coal and 
metals, have some right to share 
in the wealth that they assist to 
make, and to be placed in a po- 
sition where they may reasonably 
hope that the most industrious 
and careful among them may 
eventually possess a few of those 
tens of thousands which appear 
to be scattered so freely in a 
higher sphere. Some persons there 
are who live in a fool’s paradise, 
who positively regard strikes as 
wicked! Individuals still exist 
who believe that the labourer and 
mechanic ought to remain labourer 
and mechanic all their lives, and 
that an honest endeavour to get 
more money for their work when- 
ever they can ‘is little short of 
blasphemous, as it shows discon- 
tent with that state of life in 
which Providence has seen fit to 
place them! Such persons can 
only be placed side by side with 
those others who consider com- 
pulsory education as utterly un- 
necessary and absolutely mischiev- 
ous. So when the Talk of the 
Town grows serious, let it con- 
sider worthy of remark, that the 
last season, which we are assured 
has been the most brilliant and 
costly ever known, has not passed 
away without ominous upheavings 
among the lower strata of society, 
which mean something more than 
advanced prices in butcher’s meat 
and fuel. 

It is to be regretted that ‘ Baron 
Grimbosh, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and some time Governor of Bara- 
taria,’ did not deal with the in- 














creased scale of living, which he 
can scarcely have been blind to 
among his people, and which 
might have been made the sub- 
ject of one of his comprehensive 
schemes of reformation. He might 
have taken in hand the extrava- 
gant young nobles of Barataria, 
and made the squandering of a 
fine estate on the turf, or at the 
gambling table, a highly penal 
act on the part of the reckless 
proprietor; he might, too, have 
suggested some better way of 
ushering our gilded youth into 
the world than through the por- 
tals of universities, whose pro- 
fessors teach the philosophy of 
idleness, and whtose tutors have 
a vast capacity of diffusing learn- 
ing least calculated to be useful 
in after life; he might have re- 
buked and chastised the preco- 
cious young gentlemen and ladies 
who think that, without any toil 
or trouble, they ought to begin 


where their fathers left off, and - 


that young married life is im- 
possible without a carriage, a 
butler, and a French cook; he 
might, too, have dealt out a Spar- 
tan justice to the theorists and 
pailanthropists who will write in 
the newspapers and magazines, 
and propound with shallow plau- 
sibility schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind, which can only 
succeed in breeding discontent and 
covetousness in the breasts of the 
unthinking and the thriftless, and 
who appear to take an infatuated 
delight in removing old landmarks 
and in running a-muck generally 
against notions of order, morality, 
and religion, which better men 
than themselves have long been 
content to venerate and abide by. 
Possibly in some future edition of 
his work, ‘ Baron Grimbosh’ will 
publish appendices, with the details 
of further schemes which this ex- 
cellent person must have had in 
his head, and which would even- 
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tually have worked wonders had 
he not been too good for the un- 
grateful people who would not be 
made moral or sober by act of 
Parliament. 

As a satire this book is by no 
means equal to ‘ Erewhon,’ re- 
ferred to last month, nor is it 
likely to occupy much of the Talk 
of the Town, though some of the 
baron’s addresses to noisy depu- 
tations are very forcible and good 
for these times. But the carica- 
tures are not well drawn, and 


‘though we may dimly recognise 


Lord Palmerston under the guise 
of ‘Pamfoozle,’ it is difficult to 
believe that ‘ Bamboozle’ is in- 
tended for the late Lord Derby, 
or ‘Benoni’ for Mr. Disraeli. It 
is much to be feared that the 
success of books, like the ‘ Coming 
Race,’ and ‘ Erewhon,’ is stirring 
up a host of imitators, and that 
we are about to be flooded with a 
vast amount of silly stuff which 
will be made to pass for rasping 
satire. 

It does not require any words 
of recommendation from me to 
assure the readers of ‘London 
Society’ that Mr. Planché’s ‘ Re- 
collections and Reflections’ will be 
found extremely entertaining and 
interesting. These volumes have 
already received ample and favour- 
able notice from the press gene- 
rally, and it would be superfluous 
on my part to add anything to 
what has already been said. Mr. 
Planché’s ‘ Recollections’ will be 
eagerly perused by all who are 
interested in the history of modern 
drama, and his ‘ Reflections’ will 
be invariably found to be replete 
with genuine humour, thorough 
good nature, and sound common 
sense. Mr. Planché makes some 
observations in the first volume 
on the relative positions of nove- 
list and dramatist, which ought to 
have some effect upon not a few or 
our dramatic critics. I have re- 
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marked that many of these gentle- 
men are very keen in hunting up 
the materials upon which they be- 
lieve the dramatic author to have 
worked, and they complacently at 
the outset of their criticisms on a 
new play refer to the plot of some 
novel or foreign drama, take it for 
granted thatthe author must have 
had this novel or drama before 
him, and by a series of implica- 
tions deny the author’s right to 
call his play ‘new and original.’ 


Now Iam not at all sure that it. 


is the business of the dramatist to 
produce a work which, in the 
strict meaning of the words, is 
‘new and original.’ The art of 
the dramatist consists, as Mr. 
Planché truly says, in condensa- 
tion ; he has to prepare for stage 
representation a story, the action 
of which may perhaps spread over 
many years, and which comprises 
many stirring incidents, but which 
has to be told to the audience in 
a very brief space of time, but 
which must be so contrived that 
no incongruity is perceptible, nor 
must any strain be laid upon the 
imagination of the spectator to 
fill up the intervals of time that 
elapse between the acts. The in- 
genuity of the playwright, more- 
over, is generally expected so to 
overcome all difficulties of con- 
struction that no change of scene 
is required during an act, and the 
dialogue, however elaborated it 
may be, must always have refer- 
ence to the action of the drama. 
Now, to my mind, it is quite 
enough if the dramatist fulfils 
these conditions; and so long as 
the construction and dialogue are 
his own, I do not consider that it 
should be imputed to him, as a 
matter of blame or incompetence, 
that he has ransacked the brains 
of other writers for the elements 
of the story which he clothes with 
dramatic form. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
whom Mr. Planché justly styles ‘a 
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master of his art,’ has been most 
severely handled— notably by one 
*Q’ in the ‘ Athenzum ’—for do- 
ing the very thing which I have 
just described, and which some 
critics appear to regard as an un- 
pardonable crime, but which, after 
all, only amounts to this, that Mr. 
Taylor knew his métier, and stuck 
to it; and it might be as well that 
his critics should follow his ex- 
ample. The gist of the offence, 
it seems, lies in the fact, that a 
dramatic author calls a piece ‘ new 
and original,’ when, in point of 
fact, he has not drawn upon his 
imagination for his leading idea, 
but has borrowed it from foreign 
sources ; this, we are told, is suffi- 
cient to place him in the position 
of a literary felon if he calls his 
play ‘ original,’ although the treat- 
ment of the story, the dialogue, 
and the situations, are undeniably 
his own. But it is said, at least 
he ought publicly to acknowledge 
the pains to which he is indebted 
for his main plot. This may not 
always be such a simple thing to 
do. <A dramatist may read a 
novel, English, French, or German, 
and some remarkable incident in 
the story may at once suggest to 
him the foundation for a play, and 
he might be fairly justified in say- 
ing that he considered it wholly 
unnecessary to make an elaborate 
statement to the public press, 
showing the various processes of 
the generation of his play. But 
an acute critic may have read 
the novel, too, and may at once 
trace the train of thought that 
led to the construction of the 
drama, and he forthwith assures 
the public that the play is not 
what it pretends to be, viz., ori- 
ginal, but is simply borrowed, and 
the author is stigmatized as dis- 
ingenuous, if not absolutely dis- 
honest. The author at once finds 
himself placed in a most uncom- 
fortable predicament. He knows 














that if he replies to his critic, one 
portion of the public will consider 
such reply as undignified on his 
part; while another and a larger 
portion will significantly shrug its 
shoulders, and say, Qui s’excuse, 
s’'accuse. But other persons who 
are not professional critics, but, 
at the same time, are not wholly 
incapable of forming a judgment, 
will be inclined to say, that while 
the critic had abused his powers, 
authors would do well to escape 
the snares that await them, by 
insisting on the management of 
the theatre leaving out the word 
‘original’ in the printed bills. 
The author’s reputation could not 
possibly suffer by such an omis- 
sion, and the natural hostility of 
the critic would be partially dis- 
armed. 

Mr. Planché tells us that he 
remembers Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (‘L. E. L.’), telling him one 
day that she would give all the 


reputation she had gained, or was’ 


ever likely to gain, by writing 
books, for one great triumph on 
the stage. The praise of critics 
or friends, she added, might be 
more or less sincere; but the 
spontaneous thunder of applause 
of a mixed multitude of utter 
strangers, uninfluenced by any 
feelings but those excited at the 
moment, amounted to, in her 
opinion, an acknowledgment of 
gratification surpassing any other 
description of approbation. If 
‘L. E. L’ were alive now, and 
had written a drama, she might 
easily attain the satisfaction she 
yearned for. The first represen- 
tation would, in all probability, 
be everything she could desire. 
The curtain would descend upon 
each act amid tumultuous plaudits, 
and at the conclusion of the piece, 
a perfect frenzy of approbation 
would seem to pervade the en- 
thusiastic and delighted audience. 
The happy authoress would be 
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summoned to the footlights, and 
receive an ovation from the spec- 
tators, and zealous pitites would 
frantically exclaim, ‘Give us 
another drama, Miss Landon.’ 
Alas! ‘L. E. L.’ would too soon 
have discovered that the ‘spon- 
taneous thunder of applause’ was 
only part and parcel of the stage 
arrangements, and that the ‘ac- 
knowledgment of gratification’ 
would be more coldly given upon 
succeeding nights. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than to suppose 
that the success attending a first 
representation is a sure index to 
the merits of a play. The audience 
that crowds the theatre upon such 
vecasions is a special one, and we 
may say that its verdict is a 
special one also. And ‘L. E. L.’ 
does not appear to have taken 
into consideration another ele- 
ment which must have its share 
in exciting the ‘thunder of ap- 
plause,’ and that is, the united 
talents of the actor and the scene- 
painter. It need scarcely be said, 
that the author who considers the 
plaudits of the audience as gained 
exclusively by his own clever writ- 
ing must be an extremely con- 
ceited person, and his pride may 
well be humbled when he reflects 
that the scene-painter, in these 
days, contributes largely to the 
success of a play. But it must 
be conceded that the lot of the 
dramatic author has now fallen 
on happy days, or rather nights, 
for rarely is a piece unhesitatingly 
and inexorably condemned; and 
though half-a-dozen critics may 
be mercilessly severe, six others 
will be found to eulogize and ap- 
preciate. Charles Lamb’s ‘ Club 
of Damned Authors’ has no raison 
d’étre now-a-days, nor can we un- 
derstand the feelings that prompted 
him to write to the ‘ Reflector,’ 
under the signature of ‘Semel- 
damnatus,’ his letter on ‘ Hissing 
at the Theatres. ‘Oh Mr. Re- 
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flector, he writes, ‘is it not a pity 
that the sweet, human voice, 
which was given to man to speak 
with, to sing with, to whisper 
tones of love in, to express com- 
pliance, to confer a favour, or to 
grant a suit—that the musical, 
expressive human voice should be 
converted into a rival of the noises 
of silly geese, and irrational veno- 
mous snakes!’ 

Happy Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Watts Phillips, Dr. 
Westland Marston, Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, and others, the dramatic 
authors of the day, that you have 
never experienced the sensations 
Charles Lamb goes on to record : 
‘I never shall forget the sounds 
on my night. I never before that 
time fully felt the reception which 
the Author of All Ill, in the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” meets with from the 
critics in the pit, at the final close 
of his “ Tragedy upon the Human 
Race,” though ‘that, alas! met 
with too much success :—, 

“ From universal tongues 
A dismal universal Aiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick swarm- 
ing now 
With complicated monsters, head and 
tail, 
Scorpion and ass, and amphisbena dire, 
Cerastes horned, Hydras, and Elops drear, 
And Dipsas.” 
For hall substitute theatre, and 
you have the very image of what 
takes place at what igs called the 
damnation of a piece—and pro- 
perly so called; for here you see 
its origin plainly, whence the cus- 
tom was derived, and what the 
first piece was that so suffered. 
After this none can doubt the pro- 
priety of the appellation.’ 

It is satisfactory to all true 
lovers of the drama to know that 
Mr. Planché warmly advocates the 
establishment ofa national theatre, 


‘not wholly controlled hy the pre- 
dominant taste of the public.’ 
Those who have ventured to pro- 
claim a like desire have been rudely 
handled by some portions of the 
theatrical press; and it has been 
unjustly said, that the cry for a 
national theatre which may be, 
to a considerable extent, inde- 
pendent of its actual receipts, is 
raised by unsuccessful authors and 
amateurs who cannot get their 
crude productions represented ca 
the stage. The fact that experi- 
enced veterans, like Mr. Planché 
and Mr. Tom Taylor, join in the 
expression of this desire, should 
be sufficient to silence the inter- 
ested, if not interesting, writers, 
who endeavour to overwhelm the 
advocates of such a theatre with 
ridicule and vituperation. 

Many weary struggles, how- 
ever, will have to be fought be- 
fore the obstacles that beset the 
institution of a national theatre 
are swept away, or before the 
notion is even taken up in earnest 
by thoughtful and determined 
men; and, for my part, I wish 
that I could see with Mr. Planché’s 
eyes, and agree with him that 
‘there are unmistakeable signs 
of the awakening of a better 
spirit.’ It is, however, eminently 
satisfactory to learn that a man 
of such practical experience and 
varied observation has not aban- 
doned the hope that the metro- 
polis will ere long be enabled to 
boast a theatre, in which the rising 
generation will enjoy, not spas- 
modically, but regularly, the best 
plays acted with intelligence, and 
placed on the stage reverentially 
and artistically.’ 

To this expression of hope I 
fervently respond, Amen! 

Free Lance. 
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